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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS, 


‘““ The book is short—only just over two hundred pages—but it 
contains the gist of the whole argument by which you may con- 
vince one who is ready to hear if you will but meet him halfway. 
. . One could almost say that it would be possible to quote 
whole book, so tersely and consecutively is the matter put. 
‘ The chapter on the campaign is extremely clear, well 
written, and decisive, and it is illustrated by a couple of maps 
which present in the most graphic manner possible the change 
that has come over the military situation in the last seven months. 

. « The ablest and most concise argument that we have yet 
seen ; an argument of the greater value that it is presented in the 
form to which the original supporters of the Ministerial policy 
can now take no exception.”—Daily News, June 5, 1901. 


‘¢ The author of this small book has at once taken a high place 
among English political pamphleteers. It combines not a little 
eloquence and a great deal of sustained force of statement with 
a temper markedly at variance with that which is commonly 
known as pro-Boer. . . Writing as he does, Mr. Methuen 
has aright to be read, as he has been, widely, and to be read 
attentively.”— Guardian. 


‘““We wholly disagree . . but we are deeply impressed 
by its serious and patriotic purpose, and by its studied modera- 
tion of tone. Mr. Methuen adopts throughout the extreme view 
of the opponents of the war, but his manner is very far from the 
ordinary Opposition railings.” —Spectator. 


““Mr. Methuen’s ‘ Peace or War in South Africa’ is one of the 
ablest political pamphlets which have been published within 
living memory. We reviewed it last week, but it is so important 
that we make no apology for returning to it. It is most ably 
and temperately written. Every assertion made in it is sup- 
ported by evidence. The author has studied carefully and 
thoroughly all the authentic material for a history of the war in 
South Africa. He has accepted no random tales either against 
the soldiers of the King or against the soldiers of the two Dutch 
Republics. His political philosophy is drawn from Mr. Burke, 
his appreciation of the facts as they existed when the war broke 
out is derived from Mr. Chamberlain. In his introduction Mr, 
Methuen draws a full, minute, and accurate parallel between 
1775 and 1899. It is startling and appalling in its completeness. 
Mr. Methuen argues with calm and persuasive eloquence for 
stopping the war by the offer of reasonable terms which should 
include the Boer Republics with local self-government in a South 
African federation.”"—From a leading article in the Daily News, 
June to, Igo0I. 

‘¢ Well written, and not in the least hysterical.” —Ziterature. 

“It is difficult to praise this little book too highly. Not the 
least of its merits is its smallness. Within the space of what is 
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the South African question, starting from the British occupation 
of the Cape down to the events of the last few weeks, which for 
moderation of tone, accuracy of statement, and political insight 
could not be bettered.”— Zhe Speaker, June 22, 1901. 

‘*We would ask patient attention for a little book called ‘ Peace 
or War in South Africa.’ It is temperately and carefully written, 
and its proposals for the futnre—in brief, a scheme of federation 
under British supremacy—are in the main what all of us profess 
to desire. . The part of Mr. Methuen’s book which we 
should specially like to see read and digested is his introductory 
study of the American War of Independence. The tone and 
temper of the Government and the public in this country and of 
the Colonia! Governors in America, the constant state of ‘ illusion 
and delusion’ in regard to the military situation, and the in- 
tolerance which was exhibited towards all warning and remon- 
strance afford parallels to some recent phases of opinion which, 
as Mr. Methuen sets them out, must make the serious reader 
pause and think.” — Westminster Gazette, June 8, 1901. 

*‘A book which may effect much if it can be as widely circu- 
lated as its merits deserve. .. . It is eminently a book that ought 
to persuade. The note of personal controversy is, happily, 
absent. Mr. Methuen, from his standpoint, can appeal to 
readers who would simply steel their minds against the reason- 
ings of a Radical, He has, moreover, escaped partisanship. . . . 
Mr. Methuen’s facts are presented in an admirable form.”—From 
a leading article in the Morning Leader, June 5, 1901. 

** An extremely able book, in which Mr. Methuen gives a con- 
cise account of the events which led up to the present war, deals 
with the existing military situation, and the political and 
economic future of South Africa, and offers some suggestions 
for the establishment of an honourable peace."—7ruth, June 13, 
1g01!. 
me We earnestly commend it to every fair-minded man and 
woman in the country who desires to obtain a calm and dispas- 
sionate view of the South African problem. . . In calmness 
of mind the writer goes over the story of South Africa with a 
thoroughness and judicious marshaliing and condensation of 
facts as well as with a lucidity altogether admirable. We have 
lighted upon no book to compare with this little work as an 
educating influence, and trust it will find its way into every 
corner of the land. Its style is smooth and dignified, the cumu- 
lative effect of its reasoning most weighty. . . . Let any 
unprejudiced man or woman turn again and again to the chapter 
entitled ‘Unrest, or Government without Consent,’ and try to 
grasp the meaning of the figures there set forth, showing what 
it will mean to us to administer the annexed territories against 
the will of the people. Mr. Methuen draws up a budget, the 


| meaning of which is well worth mastering.’—Jnvestor's Review, 


hardly more than a pamphlet Mr. Methuen has given a review of ' June 8, 1901, 
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THE WEEK. 


Lorp KITCHENER’s weekly total ending November 9 
gives a smaller number of prisoners than we have yet 
had since the month of June. As is commonly the case, 
the number of rifles captured is less than that of the total 
number of surrenders and prisoners. It is worthy of 
remark that the total diminution of the Boer forces ac- 
cording to these figures amounts to no less than 13,000 
since January, and that the official estimate of the present 
number of Boers in the field should work out at about 
4,700. Lord Kitchener has also told us that all that part 
of Cape Colony east of the western railway is clear of 
the enemy. The phrase is variously interpreted, and is 
believed to be highly elliptical. The casualties at 
Brakenlaagte were not over 300, as reported by the 
news agency; but so far as we have yet heard, about 
240. The proportion of killed to wounded is, however, 
so enormously high that we may hear of further cases 
of the latter. 


It is possible this week for the first time to arrive 
at a fairly clear idea of what actually took place in this 
engagement. The total number of Boers who attacked 
our column were at the lowest estimate 650, at the 
highest 1,000. Colonel Benson’s column at_ its 
maximum had numbered about two anda half thousand 
men with eight guns, but it must be remembered 
that it had been in the field for a long time, 
and must, therefore, have been greatly weakened. 
Moreover, the attack was not delivered upon the main 
body, but upon the rear-guard, which was separated 
from the camp by a distance of two miles. The sec- 
tion of guns accompanying this rear-guard were cap- 
tured by the destruction of the drivers and gunners. 
Their escort were driven to a defensive position at some 
distance, where an irregular, of the name of Wools- 
Sampsons undertook to rally them. From this position 
a hot fire was kept up upon the abandoned guns, so 
that it was impossible for the enemy to come down to 
take them away. When, however, the ambulances 
were sent out the Boers withdrew them. 


A CERTAIN number of prisoners were captured from 
us in this battle, which number may have been large 
or small ; the censorship, for some inscrutable reason, 
has prevented us from hearing the total number, 
though permitting the ridiculous phrase ‘‘ not a man 
surrendered ” to pass through the wires. There can be 
no doubt that this little reverse would not have occurred 
had the camp been aware that an attack was being made 
upon its rear-guard. There could equally be no doubt 
that the nature of the Boersuccess points to some severe 
form of exhaustion in our own column, otherwise it 
would be inconceivable that a surprise of this nature 
could take place, and that no kind of warning should 
have been given of so large a body of the enemy until 
they were actually amongst our men. The loss of 


Colonel Benson is the most severe blow that the enemy 
nflicted upon us. 


He was rapidly acquiring in the 





eyes of the public at home the reputation that he had 
already long enjoyed amongst his own comrades, and 
his column had hitherto been the most successful of the 
many that had been traversing and attempting to clear 
the South-Eastern Transvaal. 


In Cape Colony the town of Piquetburg was 
attacked by Maritz upon November 7. The attack 
was not pressed and no object for the Boer move is 
suggested in the official telegram. A British convoy 
under a local escort was captured upon October 29 on 
its way to Clanwilliam. It is remarkable that we have 
received no official confirmation of the capture of our 
principal remount depdét, the destruction of the greater 
part of the horses therein, and the taking away of 400 
of the best of them for the use of the enemy. There is 
no doubt that some great capture of this kind occurred, 
though whether the true loss was as heavy as 
these various foreign telegrams suggest may be 
doubted. The War Office would do well to inform the 
public upon this point, as there is no doubt that a series 
of successful attacks upon our remount depédts would 
be the most serious blow that the enemy could possibly 
deal us, with the exception of any permanent cutting 
of our communications. As to the latter, however, it 
must be remembered that the great concentration 
camps are kept in the vicinity of our principal garri- 
sons, a fact that doubtless makes the enemy respect 
our main lines of communication. No such motives 
will restrain them in attacking the remount depots. 


Tue South Africa Conciliation Committee held its 
annual meeting on Friday in last week. Mr. Courtney, 
who presided, traced the origin and history of the 
committee’s action, and argued that conciliation was 
the only means of settling South Africa. Sir Robert 
Reid declared that the political organisation of South 
Africa must rest on a basis of consent. Mr. Robertson 
argued that the conscience of the country was pre- 
pared for an attempt to stop the war, and criticising the 
treatment of Miss Hobhouse, he remarked that the 
Government which mismanaged the Crimean War had 
stopped short of insulting Miss Florence Nightingaie. 
Lord Coleridge discussed the administration of martial 
law, said that loyalty was respect and obedience 
to the law, and to take away the institutions of law 
was to take away the object of loyal citizens’ venera- 
tion. Mr. Stephen Gladstone seconded a resolution 
protesting against the camps, which, he said, were a 
consequence of the policy of violence and fire and 
sword. Mr. Keir Hardie also spoke, and letters of 
sympathy were read from several members of Parlia- 
ment, from the Bishop of Hereford, the Dean of 
Durham, and other well-known clergymen. 


On Monday Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman spoke 
at a lunch at Aberdeen. According to the Press Asso- 
ciation he said that independent self-government under 
British supremacy was the solution of the South 
African difficulty. Scotsmen could not blame the 
Boers for wishing to retain their nationality. Liberals 
would welcome Lord Rosebery back if he were pre- 
pared to do what was acceptable to the Liberal party 
and consistent with Liberal opinions. Sir Robert Reid, 
speaking on Tuesday at Market Harborough, con- 
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demned the proposals to apply greater severities in 
South Africa, and argued that the only course to 
pursue was to offer the Boers such terms as a self- 
respecting people could accept, and to negotiate by 
means of some other statesmen than Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Milner. Mr. Robertson, speaking at Bristol, 
argued that a member who felt himself obliged to vote 
for the Government when the leader of the Opposition 
decided that the Government was to be opposed, could 
not shelter himself under the Reform Club compact. 
The immediate necessity was to get rid of the present 
Government. Sir Edward Grey spoke at Liverpool on 
Wednesday, and urged that the Liberal party should 
unite in criticising, not the policy, but the inefficiency 
of the Government. He condemned the treatment of 
General Buller, who defended himself when the Govern- 
ment had omitted to defend him. 


Lorp SAtispury attended the Guildhall banquet 
last Saturday. He deprecated the spirit of pessimism 
that was abroad in the country, pointing with satisfac- 
tion to the ‘‘ kindly feeling and correct attitude of the 
Great Powers.” Thesettlement of the Franco-Turkish 
dispute was a “‘ great achievement.” The war had not 
gone altogether as the country had wished, but we had 
not realised the exact character of guerilla warfare. 
It generally happened in war that after a decisive battle 
the terms of peace were carried out. Guerilla warfare 
was always a long business, but he had good ground, 
though he could not make all the facts known, for 
stating that we were making substantial progress. It 
is difficult to summarise Lord Salisbury’s remarks on 
the subject of the Government’s intentions. We there- 
fore quote the passage in full : 

‘* It is essential to bear in mind that criticism, unless it is 
definite in character, is of no value, and that no such 
criticism has been addressed to us. What is the present 
state of our position with regard to the war, or as regards 
those negotiations which, as far as I know, do not exist, but 
which have occupied a very distinct and evident position 
in the public mind? Our position is, of course, unchanged. 


It is the position that we have always _ occupied, 
and we desire nothing better than to bring back 
these territories to the blessings which the British 
Empire has shown generation after generation, and 


is capable of bestowing on the colonies that belong 
tothe Empire. (Cheers.) We desire nothing better than 
that the territories upon which war is now raging should 
enjoy at once, after there is peace, the freedom and civil 
rights and, at the earliest possible opportunity that the cir- 
cumstances of the time will permit, those other blessings of 
self-government which so many of the King’s self-governing 
colonies enjoy in many parts of the world. (Hear, hear.) 
That is our policy.” 
Mr. Brodrick spoke on Wednesday night, defended the 
camps, attacked the Opposition for encouraging the 
Boers, stated that more troops were to be sent out, and 
that steady progress was being made. 


AFTER an occupation of the Customs, which lasted 
but a few days, the French fleet left Mitylene on 
Monday morning, the French Government having 
received from the Sultan written assurance that the 
numerous claims presented to him by them would be 
admitted. The occupation of the island was marked 
by no incident, and gave rise to no complications 
between the various Powers who might have been con- 
cerned. Its principal effect will lie in the reaffirmation 
of the French Protectorate over Levantine Catholics. 
The tradition of the position of the French Government 
in this matter was supposed, rightly or wrongly, 
to have been considerably weakened, especially by the 
action of Germany in the last few years, and it was 
mainly with the idea of restoring it that this little dip- 
lomatic success was arranged. It is remarkable that 
no serious body of opinion in France has criticised 
either the sending of the squadron or its recall. The 
tone of the French Press relative to the naval position 
of France in the Mediterranean has undergone a com- 
plete revolution since 1881, a revolution probably due 


to the great increase of confidence which has specially 
marked the last five years relative to this branch of 
their service. 


THE municipal elections at Naples have resulted 
in the rout of the Camorra. The candidates nomi- 
nated by that unscrupulous and dangerous society, in- 
cluding many persons denounced in Senator Saredo’s 
report, have been hopelessly beaten. The Socialists 
have done extremely well, though the largest number 
of votes went to a list of candidates agreed upon 
between Neapolitan Deputies and Senators. The 
Camorra, of course, are still to be reckoned with. 
We print to-day an interesting letter from our Rome 
correspondent on the subject of the inquiry into the 
behaviour of the Camorra. 


A SOUTH-WESTERLY gale of exceptional severity 
broke over the British islands on Monday, and 
lasted for close on _ thirty-six hours, falling as 
suddenly as it had risen. Among the many wrecks 
and accidents which were caused by it we have to 
deplore the loss of H.M.S. Active, with her captain 
and nineteen hands. Five men alone appear to have 
been saved. The Active was lying at anchor in the 


Leith roads when she was struck by the gale. She 
dragged her anchor, and struck upon Granton 
breakwater. In the same gale the Channel 
steamer Le Nord, in leaving Dover Harbour, 


fouled the works lightship, which stands close to 
the entrance, and sank it. The crew were finally saved, 
but not by the mail steamer, which was compelled by 
a terrible night in the Downs to return to harbour. A 
large Australian ship with wheat, the captain, and 
fourteen hands were lost near Tynemouth, a Swedish 
ship with the greater part of her crew at West Hartle- 
pool, a French ship making for the Tyne near Ryhop, 
and many others. The gale has covered the whole area 
of the North Sea, Denmark, and the southern coast of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, and was in many cases 
rendered more dangerous by heavy falls of snow. 


Sir WILLIAM Harcourt may be trusted not to let 
off such a speech as Lord Salisbury’s too lightly. He 
has followed up his trenchant and unanswerable attack 
on the proposal to suspend the laws of war in South 
Africa with a merciless analysis of the Prime 
Minister’s remarkable oration at the Guildhall. Russia 
and Spain, as he points out, did not surrender to 
Napoleon after the occupation of Moscow and Madrid. 
As for the assurances Lord Salisbury has received that 
‘*steady progress” is being made, Sir William 
Harcourt reminds the Zzmes that the Government 
received assurances that the Boers would not fight and 
that the resistance would collapse almost immediately. 
Still more effective is his quotation from the message 
of the 7?mes correspondent, printed in that paper of last 
Tuesday: ‘‘ At least two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 
country districts sympathise with the enemy, while, 
owing to the extent of the country, local troops have 
been called into requisition, and experience has proved 
that little reliance can be placed on these.” The regular 
troops ‘‘have been allowed to grow stale without 
taking steps to relieve them in regular rotation.” 
The TZimes replies that in spite of Sir William 
Harcourt’s ‘‘clamour,” Mr. Brodrick clearly means to 
take steps to punish ‘the constant violations by 
the Boers of the laws of war.” The Morning Leader has 
rescued from the columns of the Cafe Argus a letter sug- 
gesting public executions written last January twelve- 
month, and the hint in the Zzmes may mean that any of 
the barbarities proposed in the Cape Times and other 
Rhodesian papers are to be applied. As the Manchester 
Guardian points out, it is imperatively necessary, that 
Mr. Brodrick should publish the correspondence that 
must have passed between the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Boer Generals on the subject of the shooting 
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of Kaffirs. Vague accusations are grossly unfair and 
misleading. 

Mr. Broprick stated, on Wednesday, that no less 
than 26,000 prisoners had been captured in the last 
year. This is exactly double the figure given by Lord 
Kitchener himself. Nothing could be more en- 
couraging than to learn that the Commander- 
in-Chief habitually minimises his captures. Mr. Brodrick 
hinted at certain severities on which our military 
correspondent makes some comments elsewhere. 
He said we were making good progress in dividing the 
settled from the unsettled districts, to which the 
answer is that the condition of Cape Colony is worse 
than ever, and that Delarey is overrunning the Western 
Transvaal. He argued that attacks on the railway 
communications were less frequent, but omitted to 
point out that a long line of railway had been 
evacuated, and that our troops in blockhouses were 
on the defensive. He maintained that the block- 
houses were a real ‘‘block” to the Boers. The 
attacks on Kekewich and Benson were made 
within the cordons he regards as_ impassable. 
He made a mysterious allusion to journalists 
who write in foreign papers to slander their 
own fellow-countrymen. We do not know who has 
committed this grave impropriety, but it is pretty clear 
from Mr. Brodrick’s speech that he thinks it a great 
condescension on his part to have any social inter- 
course with men who think the conduct of the war 
barbarous. It does not matter in the least that he 
holds this view as long as he and other Imperialists 
understand that it is just as much a condescension 
for those patriots who hate to see their country 
disgraced to have any social dealings with those 
patriots who think they ought to be allowed to ruin 
the Empire without a protest. What social considera- 
tion would Mr. Brodrick have received from Chatham, 
Fox, Burke, or Mr. Gladstone if he had announced in 
their presence that women prisoners were put on half 
rations because their husbands were on commando ? 


In two letters which appear in the Zimes of the 
oth and 15th, Mr. J. B. Robinson, the South African 
banker, explains his views on the settlement. He 
would ‘‘ offer to the Boers such terms of peace as will 
satisfy this country and bring the Boer leaders, as well 
as their followers, to a final settlement without further 
delay.” He “differs entirely” from those who advo- 
cate severe measures, and regards the proclamation of 
September 15 as ‘‘a grave mistake.” Mr. Robinson 
is extremely anxious that the terms proposed should be 
expressed in the clearest possible language. 

“To tell these men that at some future time you are going 
to establish representative institutions on the lines of 
Canada and Australia is so vague and indefinite that they 
regard the proposition simply as a trap to ensnare them. It 
is to avoid these misunderstandings that I desire to seea 
clear and distinct proposal made to the Boers through a 
source which will convey to their minds the actual bearing 
of the points discussed.” 


Mr. Robinson suggests (1) an immediate federa- 
tion of the two Boer States, to be followed by a 
general South African federation; (2) an elected 
Governor (not Lord Milner) ; (3) an Executive Council 
with a minority elected by the Boers ; (4) one year after 
the signing of peace a legislative body elected by the 
inhabitants ; and finally, amnesty and compensation. 


Wir remarkable unanimity Liberal speakers have 
been demanding one simple change in the South 
African situation. At the Conciliation Committee on 
Friday no suggestion was more applauded than that 
of Lord Milner’s recall and Mr. Chamberlain’s removal. 
Sir Robert Reid, speaking at Market Harborough on 
Tuesday, said: 

“He did not suggest that Mr, Chamberlain and Lord 

Milner should be displaced on the ground that they were 


not acceptable to the Boers; he said that they ought to be 

displaced because they were not competent to conduct 

the negotiations.” 
Mr. Tomkinson, on the same day, said that what was 
wanted was a “‘change of men.” ‘‘ The Colonial Secre- 
tary and Lord Milner should go, and statesmen of a dif- 
ferent character should replacethem.” Mr. H. F. Luttrell 
took the same view in his speech at Bath. ‘‘ They 
must first of all remove those exasperating personali- 
ties.” He also endorsed the suggestion made by Mr. 
Lehmann in Zhe Speaker two weeks ago, that an 
impartial commission should be sent out to South 
Africa. It is significant that Lord Selborne speaking at 
Leeds on Thursday, said that the Boers would not be 
reconciled in this generation, and in another passage, 
that it would be madness to give irreconcilables self- 
government, 


Lorp RoseBery has fixed December 16 for his 
speech at Chesterfield. From the speech he made on 
Thursday at Edinburgh it may be inferred that he 
leans to the idea of a Ministry of Affairs, composed of 
business men. It is unlikely that he will join the 
Liberal Imperialists in their unqualified support of the 
Government’s policy in South Africa; and it is signifi- 
cant that he has never indulged in the orthodox 
eulogy of Lord Milner. 


Mr. Water Runciman has been adopted as 
candidate by the Liberal Three Hundred of Dewsbury, 
but declares that he will not proceed with his candida- 
ture unless he can stand for all sections of the party. 
As the Conservative candidate has not yet been 
chosen, we are not able to find out whether there is 
any serious difference upon South African policy 
between the two. In a speech on Thursday night 
Mr. Runciman declared that ‘‘a_ beneficent and 
enduring peace would be impossible without a com- 
plete military success.”” In other words, he repudiates 
the policy of negotiation and of offering terms— 
the policy of the Liberal Leader and of the National 
Liberal Federation. Even Mr. Harmsworth at East 
Lanark promised to support the Liberal Leader in the 
House of Commons, but Mr. Runciman refuses to give 
any such pledge. Under these circumstances it would 
be more honourable, we think, and more fair to the 
Whips and to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman for Mr. 
Runciman to call himself an Independent. The word 
Liberal suggests a party with a programme, a policy, 
and aleader. Mr. Runciman says: ‘‘I think my own 
umbrella will be sufficient.” He does not need that of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Does he owe allegi- 
ance to anybody or anything (except Home Rule) con- 
nected with the Liberal Party ? 


Ir is a pity that the example of Japhet, the son of 
Noah, did not inspire the editor of the Saturday Review 
when the ex-poet Swinburne offered him the ignoble 
sonnet ‘On the death of Colonel Benson” which 
appeared in last Saturday’s issue. While public 
rumour was concerned with Swinburne’s personality, 
extreme ferocity was not among the private failings 
generally attributed to him. The propensity to lash 
himself into a state of nerves favourable to the employ- 
ment of an abusive vocabulary has always been distinctly 
a literary quality in the author of Dive ; and we do not 
suppose for a moment that this hysterical fury against 
helpless women and children is any less artificially 
excited than the Republican enthusiasm which imposed 
on the old age of Landor and procured the kindly 
notice of him who wrote La Pitié Supréme. But we 
are not so mean as to rejoice that only the leavings of 
a remarkable talent are at the service of odious causes, 
or that the failing energies of a master of sound 
should be exhausted in impotent endeavours to traduce 
the brave, to hearten tyranny, to poison the wells of 
mercy and magnanimity-~and, in a word, to out- 
Rudyard Kipling. 
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THE BRITISH TITHONUS. 


“TO an intelligent foreigner not troubled by the 
[ hopes and fears and the joys and sorrows of 
human life, the situation of political parties in England 
must be extremely piquant. Here is a stale Ministry, 
utterly used up, wasting the wealth and the life and 
the reputation of the country in an aimless way. An 
old and infirm Premier; a few men of more than 
mediocre ability, but less than mediocre energy, and 
certainly one or two whom popular opinion would have 
expected to succeed if they had not failed. A General 
Election might have had some vivifying effect ; but it 
seems merely to have prolonged a life which was 
already intolerable. The old-new Ministry in its 
youthful dotage might perhaps be compared to corpses 
which have been galvanised into some sort of mechani- 
cal life, and then, after a few ghastly contortions, 
allowed by universal consent to pose in a sitting 
tableau of incompetence. For a more classical analogy 
we must seek the pathetic figure of Tithonus. It is 
the second autumn, and Lord Salisbury is speaking : 


“ The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 
The vapours weep their burden to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the fields and lies beneath, 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 
Consumes.” 


But Tithonus was immortal by compulsion. If only 
our Tithonus and his family had had the nerve to 
leave their baths, and their golf, and their limited 
liability companies for such an opportunity of ending 
their existence as an autumn session had afforded! 
But they have not even the resolution to foreclose 
their misery. They cannot commit suicide to save 
themselves and the public. They have the savage 
record without the savage grandeur of a Sulla. They 
can only ‘‘ wither slowly,” in the arms of ineptitude, 
haunted by the dark shadow of their own unending war 
and incipient unpopularity. They envy the spiritless 
rival who luxuriates in retirement. They dream 


“Of happy men that have the power to die 
And grassy barrows of the happier dead.” 


Vox populi, vox Dei, and it seems that the people, like 
the gods, cannot recall their gifts. The Government is 
cowed by its own majority and clings in helpless terror 
to a life which it loathes and detests. An old, mad, blind, 
despised and dying Government, and yet a Govern- 
ment that cannot or dare not quite die. Only a year 
ago they asked the nation for a renewal of confidence. 
They told it they had learnt and exercised all the arts 
of war successfully ; they asked for another term in 
which they might practise with equal success the 
healing arts of peace. The people granted the prayer, 
and ‘‘voted against the Boers.” But the strong Hours 


indignant worked their wills, and piled humiliation 
upon victory. 


And now no one will touch the corpse, 





no one will restore it to the ground. Their reputations 
have been ruined by a successful fraud. They are held 
to office by a majority built upon a lie, gross, open, 
and palpable. 

Is there no way to release our British Tithonus 
from his life, our British Prometheus from his rock ? 
Can this procession of useless and worthless and life- 
less ghosts, this mockery which we call a Cabinet of 
Twenty, find some egress, some back door, some 
remote and unsuspected postern gate by which it can 
slink out of Downing Street into private life? At 
present the only hope would seem to be in what we 
may call the old-fashioned Conservative party. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has many more supporters in the 
rank and file than in the Cabinet, where he is con- 
tinually voted down by a nimbler colleague. There is 
a very strong but utterly unorganised body of Conser- 
vative opinion, which looks upon the new-fangled Im- 
perialism, with its brazen head and feet of clay,in horror 
and alarm. There are Tory squires in the country, 
Tory merchants and bankers in the towns, who dislike 
the war and its author as much as any of the so-called 
pro-Boers. If the Government continues in its course 
old-fashioned Conservatives will begin to find their 
way, as some have already found their way, to the 
assistance of a party whose leader, in spite of deser- 
tions and intrigues, still holds up the old flag of Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform. Young Mr. Winston 
Churchill has actually suggested to the Constitutional 
Club that this flag should be adopted by the Tory 
party! Of course, if the discontented Conservatives 
have not the courage and ability to organise an 
opposition strong enough —it need not be very 
strong—to dismiss the weak and feeble creatures who 
blunder in the name of the nation, then we suppose 
the Government must drag on until after the Corona- 
tion, and finally collecting its last sparks of vitality, 
appeal to the country to take back its gifts, and hand 
over power to other men who may be capable of using it. 

The strange idea that a little synagogue of Liberal 
imperialists, with a score of followers in the House of 
Commons and perhaps a few thousand voters in the 
country, could even think of taking office, except in 
Great George-street is, of course, absurd. The Liberal 
Imperialists may, if they like, continue tu share the 
humiliations of the Government. All their forecasts, 
all their predictions have been wrong. They have tied 
themselves to Lord Milner, and they can hardly 
hope to rise as he falls; they can hardly expect to be 
raised in triumph by a cheering multitude while the 
hero they have adopted and the policy they have made 
their own is being discredited, year by year, and month 
by month, and week by week. Mr. Haldane, no doubt, 
expects to flutter up to the top of the roof and peck his 
way through the skylight of opposition into a brighter 
and more congenial world. The philosopher was never 
more mistaken in his life. He has a right, we 
suppose, to go about as a Liberal making covert 
attacks on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. He may 
repudiate the meaning of his vote at the Reform 
Club meeting. But such action as this will make it 
difficult for him to return with any usefulness to 
those with whom he used to work. There must be 
some sort of party discipline in an Opposition at a 
crisis like this. It would seem that the mutineers, as 
they diminish in numbers, hope to increase the discord 
by raising their voices from a whisper to a shout. 
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IN FAVOUR OF NEGOTIATIONS. 


HE Executive Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation have acted wisely and opportunely 
in summoning a meeting of the General Committee 
to discuss the crisis in South Africa. Men do not 
deliberate unless they think something can be done. 
There is a view held by a small minority of the Oppo- 
sition that nothing can be done, and that patriotic 
citizens at home must merely trust a Government 
which has blundered and failed more sensationally than 
any Government since Lord North’s, and bid each other 
keep up their spirits. —To Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane 
the only mistake at this moment is the omission to send 
out more troops. There is nothing to criticise except 
the imperfections of the military preparations, though 
it may be noted that Mr. Ellis got little encouragement 
from the Liberal Imperialists when he exposed the 
fraud practised by the Government in enlisting for the 
Imperial Yeomanry last summer. The death-rate in 
the camps is distressing, but Mr. Brodrick is a humane 
man. Martial law is a grave matter, hanging was out 
of the question a few weeks ago as the punishment for 
rebellion, proclamations of eternal exile were strong 
measures. True; but Lord Milner is a far-sighted and 
circumspect administrator, and it is notorious that our 
Government has behaved with a generosity that has 
taken all the sting out of servitude. This is 
the reasoning of certain Liberal Imperialists, and 
men who argue thus offer the nation no alterrrative to 
the course pursued by the Government. But such 
Liberal Imperialists are a decreasing force. The 
Executive Committee of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion is expressing the sentiment of the great majority 
of the Liberals throughout the country when it urges 
that something can be done, and that Liberals cannot 
abdicate their responsibilities to the nation. This 
view has been urged during the last week by many 
speakers—by Mr. Courtney, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. 
Robertson, Lord Coleridge, Mr. Stephen Gladstone, Mr. 
Tomkinson, Mr. Luttrell, Mr. C. P. Scott, Mr. 
Thomas Shaw, who remarks on the change of opinion 
in Scotland, and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, who 
reminds us of the advice Garibaldi gave for the settle- 
ment of the Irish difficulty—‘‘ Try liberty.” Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice is entitled to recall with pride 
the warning he addressed to the Government in 
February of last year, in moving the official amend- 
ment to the Address, not to let it be said that Great 
Britain is become the implacable enemy of the 
freedom of small States. The Home Counties Federa- 
tion Committee adopted a strong series of resolutions 
last week—resolutions which, as the Daily Chronicle 
brought out by Mr. Cook’s favourite device of parallel 
columns, were made a good deal stronger in con- 
sequence of the deliberations of the Committee. It is 
instructive to reproduce the comparison : 


RESOLUTION AS AMENDED AND 


RESOLUTION AS SENT IN, PUBLISHED. 


That this Committee de- That this Committee de- 


our Armies, and the fearful 
and increasing mortality in the 
concentration camps. 


It views with alarm the sup- 
pression of civil government 
and the _ establishment of 
martial law in Cape Colony, 
with the consequent growing 
disaffection there. 


It considers the present de- 
plorable condition of affairs, 
Steadily growing worse, ne- 
cessitates the definite offer of 
colonial self- government, as 
enjoyed by Canada and Aus- 
tralia, to the two Republics 
still fighting for their liberty, 
as the only solution for the 
present distress and difficulty. 


It submits that the time 
has come when the Liberal 
party should definitely de- 
clare the terms on which it is 
willing this strife should cease; 
and it earnestly looks for the 
aid of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and the Liberal Associa- 
tions in the Home Counties, in 
thus promoting peace in South 
Africa. 


our Armies, the fearful and 
increasing mortality in the 
concentration camps, and 
the progressive and alarming 
growth of national expenditure 
and indebtedness! 


It views with grave concern 
the suspension of the Con- 
stitution, the suppression of 
civil government, and the 
establishment of martial law 
in Cape Colony, with the con- 
sequent growing disaffection 
there. 


It considers that the present 
deplorable condition of affairs, 
steadily growing worse, ne- 
cessitates the definite and 
immediate offer of colonial 
self-government, as enjoyed by 
Canada and Australia,to those 
in arms against us as the only 
practicable solution for the 
present distress and difficulty ; 
such Constitution to be es- 
tablished within a fixed and 
early period. 


It submits that the time has 
come when the Liberal party 
should again definitely declare 
the terms on which it is willing 
this strife should cease. 

And, finally, this Committee 
declares its unabated confi- 
dence in Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman as Leader of the 
Liberal party in the House of 
Commons. 


plores the continuance of the 
war in South Africa, the deso- 
lation and destruction attend- 
ing it, the terrible losses in 


plores the continuance of the 
war in South Africa, the deso- 
lation and destruction attend- 
ing it, the terrible losses in 


It is to be hoped, as a correspondent of the 
Morning Leader urges, that the draft resolutions to be 
proposed to the General Committee next month wil] 
be so strengthened as to give expression and stimulus 
to the growing demand for negotiations. 

The real question for the Opposition is whether 
there is any issue between them and the Government 
or not. Do Liberals believe that other men and other 
methods are wanted, or do they intend to countenance 
the Government’s methods, and to hold up the hands 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner? Let them turn 
to the speeches of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Brodrick if 
they wish to understand how desperate and hopeless is 
the course the Government is following. Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Brodrick have tried to reply to vigorous 
criticisms from all parties. How do they defend their 
policy? Do they attempt to advance any reason for 
hoping that progress is being made towards the pacific 
cation of South Africa, or that events and developments 
have justified their methods? Not at all; they have no 
single word of consolationorencouragement. Lord Salis- 
bury speaks with the air ofa casual and detached specta- 
tor of events, and says he hears, or is told, that progress 
is being made. For the rest, if the war is not over, 
the reason is that the Boer Governments did not 
recognise, as civilised Governments would recognise, 
that it was time to surrender when their capitals were 
occupied. Lord Salisbury has rarely carried cynical 
trifling further. He knows that we never recognised 
the Boer Governments, and that we proposed to end 
the war by decree and not by treaty. Would a civi- 
lised British Government cease a war of resistance if a 
French army occupied London and a French General 
announced that Great Britain belonged to France? 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues have been applying 
one spur after another to the defiant patriotism of a 
brave enemy, and then Lord Salisbury turns wearily 
round and says: who would have guessed these men 
were so uncouth and barbarous that they would go on 
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fighting instead of surrendering politely at our con- 
venience? Mr. Brodrick’s defence is just as con- 
temptible, if it is less audacious. He says the war 
goes on because the Boers read Sir William 
Harcourt’s letters in the Zzmes, and because Sir 
Neville Chamberlain’s remonstrances against the 
indignities offered by a policy of cruelty and mean- 
ness to the uniform he wore with such distinction are 
handed round their camp fires. Certain newspaper 
articles written by “ paid journalists’ who opposed the 
war were circulated in Cape Colony (presumably Mr. 
Brodrick thinks Mr. Moberly Bell, Mr. Cook, and Sir 
Douglas Straight work for nothing) and the result was 
a sudden spread in rebellion. When a responsible 
Minister can find nothing to say except that the 
Boers shoot Kaffirs who might give information and 
read newspapers which think that the nation has had 
greater Ministers of War than Mr. Brodrick, and that 
this is why the war is prolonged, it is clear enough that 
he is at his wits’ end. The time for such trivialities is 
over. Mr. Brodrick knows perfectly well that if he 
wishes to piece together the chain of cause and effect, 
he ought to mention that the events that were followed 
by the most rapid development of rebellion in 
the Colony were the public executions in the summer, 
We hope that Bishop Talbot will notice that Mr. 
Brodrick makes no promise to do anything to improve 
the state of things in the camps. He points to them as 
examples of our humanity, but incidentally he justifies 
the version given in this paper of their origin. 
For he attempts to rebut Sir Henry Campbeil- 
Bannerman’s charge of ‘barbarous methods” by 
saying that when farms are used for treachery or 
murder they may be demolished. Quite true, and no- 
body has disputed it. But Mr. Brodrick is silent on the 
great majority of cases of farm-burning reported in the 
return: those that were not defended on any such 
ground but were mere acts of devastation. When he 
comes to the question of the camps he says we had to 
choose between the aggregation or the neglect of home- 
less women and children. Why were they homeless ? 
‘*So long as every house in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony was used at once as a telegraph station, a 
recruiting office, and a refectory for the enemy, it seems 
impossible for Lord Kitchener to ignore the necessity of 
relieving the country of the population which was 
rendering futile the exertions of our troops.” Exactly; 
the women were rendered homeless in consequence not 
of the regular operations of war, but of a definite scheme 
of devastation which the laws of war do not justify. 
Mr. Brodrick is therefore in agreement with 
us in regarding the camps as due to our ‘“ mili- 
tary measures.” They are, as Lord Milner said, 
‘*purely a military measure,” and the humbug 
about our humanity may be finally dismissed. Mr. 
Brodrick went on to quote the figures given in the 
Daily Chronicle to show that death-rates as high are 
not unknown amongst little children in England. 
The Daily Chronicle had taken its figures from 
the medical officer at Bath, but disingenuously 
gave the figures without the warning and com- 
ment that accompanied them. The medical officer 
pointed out that his figures applied to children under 
one year, and that ‘‘the children in South Africa were 
older children, who are naturally more robust than 
infants, and English people «re painfully shocked at 
this mortality.”” This fraudulent comparison is dis- 








creditable alike to the Daily Chronicle and the respon- 
sible Minister who shelters himself behind it. The 
Manchester Guardian explains that the figures them- 
selves are wrong. The British Medical Journal shows 
that one child out of every eighteen under five may be 
expected to die in England and Wales: in the camps 
one child out of every three. There is nothing in Lord 
Salisbury’s speech or Mr. Brodrick’s speech to reassure 
the public mind. Mr. Haldane apparently thinks the 
Liberal party cannot recover the confidence of the 
country until it has exorcised the spirit of Mr. Gladstone 
and adopted that of the present Government. We should 
have thought the most bitter of Mr. Gladstone’s critics 
could at least have found a more inspiring substitute. 





THE POTTERIES ARBITRATION. 


ORD JAMES’S award in the Potteries arbitra- 
tion comes as a set-back to the prolonged 
agitation which has been waged against lead- 
poisoning in the earthenware and china trades. The 
Home Office, after several years of dilatory and half- 
hearted measures, had put forward a batch of regula- 
tions which really went to the root of the matter. 
Instead of requiring muzzles, nail-brushes and acid 
drinks, these new rules attacked the lead itself. The 
use of ‘*raw” lead was to be prohibited, and, failing 
the employment of the leadless glazes which have 
been coming to the fore within the last few years, 
it was laid down that the lead should be prepared 
in such a way as to leave no ‘more than 2 per cent. ot 
soluble poison in the glaze. It is the solubility of the lead 
when taken into the system that causes plumbism, and 
the standard laid down by Professor Thorpe and 
Dr. Oliver, the Home Office experts, reduced the 
danger toa minimum. This standard was found to be 
practicable by several manufacturers ; it came well out 
of the commercial tests, and, at one stage of the palaver- 
ings with the Home Office, the manufacturers’ organi- 
sations undertook to accept the principle of the 


standard of insolubility, provided they would have a 


little more margin than the 2 per cent. These hopes have 
been destroyed by Lord James’s award, if that can be 
called an award, which leaves the whole question in 
abeyance for eighteen months and gives carte blanche 
to the manufacturers during this phenomenal adjourn- 
ment to use precisely as much raw lead as they please. 
Lord James hopes that sanitary measures will suffice to 
stop the evil, and he was evidently much impressed by 
the statistics of plumbism, which showed a large reduc- 
tion in the cases since the rules of 1898 were put 
into operation. There are times when the cheery 
statistician ought to be suppressed. And when his 
rates of improvement are brought forward to 
sanction a state of things bad in itself and easily 
curable, society gets about as much advantage from 
him as it would from a doctor who neglected his 
patients because the death rate was lower than it used 
to be in his father’s time. 

Happily this is the last of the dangerous trades 
arbitrations, for the new Factory Act empowers the 
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Home Secretary to enforce whatever regulations may 
be necessary—of course, after due inquiry has been made. 
For the moment, curiously enough, Mr. Ritchie is super- 


seded by his colleague, Lord James. The Lord Chan- 
cellor suspends the Constitution, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy suspends the Home Office. This is one of the 
drawbacks to a system by which a Department of the 
State becomes a party to an arbitration ; but with al] 
respect to Lord James, whose record as an industrial 
arbitrator stands high, we do not think that he can 
suspend the action of the law indefinitely by the mere 
process of adjourning his final award. For Lord 
James suggests that when the eighteen months are over 
the proceedings may be further adjourned, and so on, 
for all we know, ad infinitum. It occurs to us, on the 
other hand, that, if lead-poisoning is not largely 
abated by the summer of 1903, the next Home 
Secretary may be compelled to intervene under the 
new Act to rescue his rules from a_ state of 
suspended arbitration and put down  plumbism 
with a strong hand. Public opinion has been deeply 
and justly moved by the story of the sufferings of the 
operatives, and it is certain to insist on the application 
ofa realremedy. In the meantime the best way to help 
is for everybody to follow the example of the Govern- 
ment Departments—strange as such advice may sound— 
and buy no ware that has not been dipped in leadless 
glaze. 





THE RISE AND FALL OF TRUSTS. 


7 HERE are few more pressing studies than those 


of the relative gains and losses which wil] 
accrue to monopolists and the public severally from 
different courses of action.” Such is the dictum ofa 
great living economist, and the truth must have come 
home to all who, in however small a sphere, have 
striven to be citizens as well as men. But the modern 
science of political economy depends upon Blue Books 
or bluer investigations, and Professor Marshall hastens 
to add that the problem ‘‘ cannot be solved for practical 
purposes without fuller and more exact statistics than 
we at present possess.” Is there not some excuse for 
the impatience felt by average humanity at the dismal 
science? We ask a practical question and we receive 
in return graphic curves and mathematical formule 
with wise aphorisms about the advisability of suspend- 
ing judgment until somebody has collected exhaustive 
statistics. If Adam Smith were now alive to write 
about the problems of public enterprise and adminis- 
trative control, and were to deduce from equally in- 
sufficient data by equally distinct principles conclusions 
as dogmatic and precepts as imperative as those which 
mark Wealth of Nations he would be branded as a 
politician and dismissed as a quack. 

It is perhaps dangerous to criticise an economist 
of so much subtlety and learning as Professor Marshall ; 
but we are certainly of opinion that the nation is far 
more in need of economic principles than of economic 
facts. There is plenty of gas in the pipes, but no 
burner and no light. Germany has sent out a cloud 
of student photographers to inspect and record 





the minutiz of industrial organisation, and there 
is hardly a_ village, guild, or a trade union, 
dead or alive, which is not liable to the visit of a 
juvenile pedant. When the juvenile pedant has written 
his thesis on, let us say, the Butchers of Meiningen or 
the Cloth-workers of Shepton Mallet, he in his turn 
becomes a professor and embarks other juvenile pedants 
on similar enterprises. We could wish that economists 
were more willing to turn their attention to essentials, 
as Mr. Robert Donald did recently in a paper read 
at the National Liberal Club on ‘Trusts and British 
Trade.” We do not for one moment suppose that Mr. 
Donald has ploughed through the whole history, law, and 
literature of the subject. If he had, his paper would pro- 
bably have been less interesting and less useful. If he 
had exhausted his subject he would most certainly 
have exhausted his hearers. Mr. Donald considers that 
public opinion about Trusts has gone through three 
stages. At first they were regarded as ‘‘a transient 
industrial movement carrying in itself the element of 
its own destruction,” soon they began to be feared as 
dangers which had to be fought; ‘‘now they are 
regarded as an inevitable evolution of industrialism, 
not to be accepted passively, but rather to be directed 
in the channels where they will do least harm or become 
productive of most good, according as they are viewed 
from different standpoints.” 

It would perhaps be more true to say that all these 
three elements of criticism are in existence. The un- 
popularity of Trusts varies at different times and in 
different countries. In America, for example, the 
desire to weaken or destroy Trusts is as strong as ever. 
The anti-Trust party has only changed its methods and 
weapons of attack. It is beginning to see that the 
right way to set about the work of protecting the 
American consumer from artificial monopolies is by 
lowering the tariff. The weapon cf legal supervision 
may also be employed, but it is only subsidiary, and 
unless very carefully used it is more likely to hamper 
the producer than to help the consumer. 

Of course it may be said and it will be said, that 
Free Trade affords no guarantee against combinations. 
Are there not many flourishing monopolies in Great 
Britain? Our reply is that there are not. It is 
perfectly true that under American inspiration a number 
of Trusts and combinations have been formed of late 
years. It is also perfectly true that some of these, 
especially in the smaller and more manageable indus- 
tries, have shown great profits. But then trade has 
never been so prosperous in England as during the last 
four or five years, and such a business as Coats, o1 
Brunner and Mond, does not owe its success 
to combination, but to the hard work, the 
organising capacity, and the scientific skill of 
the owners and managers. If the management 
had been changed, if the business capacity had de- 
clined, if technical skill and scientific knowledge had 
been lost, these businesses, instead of a continued and 
increased prosperity, would have gone down-hill. Take, 
for example, the Calico Printers’ combination : forthe five 
years which preceded its formation the average profits 
of the individual businesses which were amalgamated 
were about £350,000 perannum. The first report of 
the Trust was issued for the sixteen months ending 
December, 1900, and showed a profit averaging 
£385,000 per annum. This left a balance of £207,000 
after meeting the debenture interest. But the results 
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for the first half of the current year showed a net loss 
of £66,000! ‘Under the promise held out by the 
directors,” says Mr. Donald, ‘‘the £1 shares rose 
to 27s. 6d., but the effect of the results following 
on those promises has been to lower them to some- 
thing like 17s. 6d.” In eighteen months this company 
has had three chairmen as well as other changes in the 
directorate. Mr. Donald gives also short histories of 
the Dye Wood monopoly, of the Yorkshire Wool- 
combers’ combination, of the Bleachers’ combination, 
of the Cement combination, and of the English Sewing 
Cotton Company. It is true, as we have said, that 
outside the region of natural monopolies, like gas, 
water, or tramways, there are instances of successful 
trusts in England. It is possible here and there to find 
a great organising head with whom the various sub- 
ordinate heads can work for a time loyally and in co- 
operation ; but we are certain that in a Free Trade 
country the probabilities are always against the success 
of these enormous amalgamations. There are limits 
to the size of the undertaking which can be successfully 
managed by one brain and supervised by one pair 


of eyes. A good deal of nonsense is talked, especially 
in America, about the great captain who makes 
a world industry. If you have a_ high tariff 


wall behind which you can work, no doubt by 
the aid of capital you may ruin your competitors 
and fleece the consumers. But you cannot fleece the 
consumers of other countries. On the contrary, you 
assist them, and also foreign producers, by sending 
them your surplus stock at a loss. What could be 
better for England than that the English farmer should 
be able to buy, say, an American plough at half the 
cost which is charged to an American farmer? What 
could be better for the English manufacturer of jam 
and confectionery, to say nothing of the whole nation 
of consumers, than that he should be able to get his 
sugar (his raw material) at, say, two-thirds of the price 
paid by his German, his Austrian, or his French com- 
petitor? Under the new sugar duties, especially if 
they are increased, our manufacturers will gradually 
lose their export trade and their profit. That is 
the inevitable result of the set-back of Free 
Trade which almost inevitably follows upon any great 
increase of expenditure. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer'goes on ‘‘ broadening the basis ” of taxation 
and multiplying dutiable articles, English manufac- 
tures are indeed doomed to decline; and doubtless 
such a decline will be accompanied by a growth of 
industrial combination among capitalists, nominally 
for protection against the foreigner, but really for the 
purpose of enslaving the workmen and fleecing the 
consumer, 





WASTAGE. 
From Our MILITARY CORRESPONDENT 


W E said last week that we would deal in our present 

number with two more points in connection with 
the campaign—namely, the wastage of our troops and the 
effect upon the enemy, and upon ourselves, of the recent 
small reverses, which are still fresh in the memory of the 


public. We will deal with the first to-day, and reserve to a 
third article a review of Botha’s campaign. 

The wastage of our troops is the one important factor 
to be considered in attempting to form any estimate of the 
duration and outcome of the campaign. It is probable that 
by this time the public opinion of this country is fully 
informed of that feature in warfare, by which the recoup- 
ment and supply of an army is the first of considerations, 
but it is surprising how many months it has taken for so 
elementary a truth to enter the general mind. It may 
safely be said that for a full year, from June, 1900, to June, 
1g01, public men, journalists, and even those who pro- 
fessed to issue histories of the war, wrote as though 
an army were a mechanical instrument which could be used 
almost indefinitely, instead of being, as all history proves 
it to be, a sensitive organism, highly dependent for its 
efficiency upon psychological conditions, and having its 
maxima and minima of energy like any other living thing. 

Without any question, the moment of maximum 
efficiency in our case, and the moment when we could 
have obtained the best terms from the enemy, was 
the period immediately succeeding the occupation of 
Pretoria, and we arrive at this conclusion, not by 
theoretical methods alone, though these would be amply 
sufficient, but from conversation with men who have fought 
upon both sides, and especially from the admission of the 
most reliable and best educated among our prisoners of 
war. ‘To what extent has the vigour and effective power of 
our army fallen at the present time, to what extent does 
it need reinforcement, and in what fashion should that 
reinforcement reach it? The wastage of the army may be 
put under two heads—material and moral. 

The material wastage is less than it was a year ago, 
both actually and relatively. Many men who are thoroughly 
acquainted with South African conditions are of the opinion 
that a season of enteric is before us, but it cannot be denied 
that, so far, deaths from disease are very much less than they 
were in the corresponding season of last year, and the lists of 
dangerously ill, though larger in proportion than the deaths, 
are also jess than they were in November, 1900. The 
losses in action had not been very severe in the autumn, 
but became severe in the winter. Whether the same ex- 
perience will be repeated this year or not we cannot judge ; 
but, so far at least, our losses in action of killed, wounded, 
and prisoners are in no way a principal source of wastage to 
the army. We have lost in the last two months something 
like a battalion or more from these causes, and that is not 
very serious when we remember the number of these who 
were prisoners and were immediately released, and the 
number who were slightly wounded and very soon returned 
to duty again. 

The moral causes of weakness are far more serious 
and are increasing. They can be easily enumerated. In 
the first place, the latter stages of a long campaign require 
a very strict discipline, and this Giscipline is the more 
necessary if an attitude of defence is taken up and if 
the great bulk of the troops are reduced to garrison duty. 
It is yet more necessary where a system of block-houses is 
introduced, for it is notorious that nothing more fatigues 
the alertness and vigour of the men and nothing leads to 
more grumbling and shirking than duty at very small 
isolated posts where the strain is never relieved. Unfor- 
tunately for ourselves, we cannot enforce discipline over 
a great portion of our forces. They are highly-paid Colo- 
nial irregulars who have never so much as heard of the 
word. A part of them are permitted to loot upon all 
occasions, and it is impossible to enforce strict punish- 
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ment upon any of them. These men cannot but exercise 
a deplorable effect upon the regular troops with whom 
they are brought in contact; the difference in the scale 
of pay, the daily example of a difference of the treatment 
of officers by their men, must, in the nature of things, inter- 
fere with that military spirit wherein resides the whole 
force of a regular army. 

The second moral source of weakness, and a source 
that is increasing, is the proportion of time-expired men 
whom we are retaining under arms. The effect of such 
an accident as this is cumulative. Every promise of return 
held out (and they are perpetually being made) increases 
the soreness and indisposition of those to whom such a pro- 
mise has to be broken. There are many now under arms in 
South Africa, married men, and men once in good employ- 
ment, who have now for close upon eighteen months been 
expecting from day to day a return which they once looked 
to in Christmas in 1899, and which none of them could 
imagine to have been deferred beyond the summer of rgoo. 

A third cause, and a most important one, is the nature of 
the surrenders. These surrenders are continually taking 
piace: it is notorious that we are not told of the greater 
number of small capitulations that are going on up and down 
South Africa, from the Clanwilliam district to the borders of 
Swaziland. Every one of these surrenders is a wound given 
to the body of the army. The lesson it has taught, and it 
has now been thoroughly learned, is that surrender involves 
no unpleasant consequences. ‘lhe men are stripped of their 
clothing, arms, and ammunition and are immediately re- 
leased. In this way they supply the enemy, and at the same 
time introduce into the whole body of our garrisons a spirit 
which does more to hearten the enemy than could anything 
else. No better proof of what this means could be afforded 
than the absence of reprisals upon any large scale. The 
execution of prisoners of war upon various pleas has been 
attempted upon several occasions upon our side; it is true 
that everyone knew we were on thin ice, and that we have not 
yet done anything in this way in a wholesale manner, but 
still we have done it; and if the enemy did not recognise 
the overwhelming element of weakness introduced into our 
forces by this new habit of surrender they would without 
any question have shot all the officers who have fallen into 
their hands. Such has been the practice in every other war, 
and such probably will be the practice in a later stage of 
this war; but at present, save in very few cases, they have 
abstained from such action, and, we repeat, that they do 
not do so is the best possible proof of what our surrenders 
mean to them. 

What is the moral of all this? It is perfectly plain we 
need a large number of trained, efficient, fresh, and vigor- 
ous troops, and we must have them ready at the very latest 
by next March. It is nonsense to say, and perhaps no one 
of a higher calibre than Mr. Brodrick would say, that Lord 
Kitchener does not need these men. Lord Kitchener kas 
been compelled to garrison a very large number of block- 
houses with savages. In the dread of some revolt (for the 
savage is perfectly indifferent which white man he is 
fighting) he has had to arm these men with old-fashioned 
rifles and insufficient ammunition. He has been com- 
pelled, against all the advice of the Indian authorities, fur- 
ther to deplete the Indian garrison ; and to say in the face 
of this that he does not need more men is rank nonsense, 
and becomes only the more incredible from the fact that 
Mr. Broderick asserts it. The truth is that the Government is 
afraid to try the experiment. It does not know how the de- 
mand for very large reinforcements will be met. It fears 
the effect of a failure. It is divided between the efforts of 
a man in the lethargy of old age, of a Midland manufac- 





turer ignorant of everything connected with arms, and of 
a deaf, irritable, and inefficient person who owes his posi- 
tion uniquely to family influence. Unless we can get a 
better Government than that, or unless we can force this 
bad Government to do something sensible, we shall end, 
not in a stale mate, but in something very considerably 
worse, 





A GREAT AMNESTY AND ITS’ LESSONS, 


By Corone. H. B. Hanna. 


“A people who can understand and act upon the counsels 
which God has given it, in the past events of its history, is 
safe in the most dangerous crises of its fate.”—-M. GuIzor. 


HE question of including an amnesty clause in the 
terms to be offered to the Boer leaders—a 
question raised by Mr. Methuen in a letter which 
appeared in the 77mes of the 19th ult.—is so important 
that your readers are likely to welcome any assistance 
in answering it which history has to give, and will 
share my satisfaction that our own annals afford exactly 
the example which we need for our guidance. 

All Englishmen have heard of the amnesty pub- 
lished by Lord Canning on November 1, 1858, but few, 
I think, know under what circumstances it was issued, 
or have ever thought of it except as a gratuitous act 
of clemency which might have been withheld, without 
changing the subsequent course of events; yet the 
truth is exactly the reverse of all this. Lord Canning 
was, indeed, a humane man, but the determination to 
offer an unconditional pardon to every mutineer who 
had not been concerned in the cold-blooded murder of 
his officers, or of English women and children, was 
taken under the pressure of necessity. 

To people at home, proudly counting up the 
achievements of our forces, the war may have seemed 
over. Had not Delhi been captured? Had not Agra 
and numerous other stations been relieved? Were not 
all the main lines of communications—grand trunk 
road from Calcutta to Peshawar, great road to 
Bombay through Central India—and many lateral lines 
in our possession? Had not Lucknow, twice relieved, 
fallen finally into our hands? Were not our gallant 
troops sweeping the enemy out of Rohilcund and 
Oudh? But to the men on the spot the war was not 
over. They knew that the victories which seemed to 
end our difficulties, really multiplied them; for, every 
town relieved, meant a town to be garrisoned; every 
mile of communication regained, meant a mile to be 
watched and defended ; and whilst the work grew, the 
strength of the force coping with it, was steadily on 
the wane. 

As early as December 22, 1857, Sir Colin 
Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde) had written to 
Lord Canning : 

“Many of the British regiments now in the field have 
been actively engaged since May, June, and July of this 
year. They are reduced to skeletons, and the men com- 
posing them are much in need of rest. There is a limit to 
exertion ; and if the corps alluded to be much further tri: d, 
without repose after the very wearing and exciting duties 
to which they have been so long exposed, a demand will be 
made on their physical and moral energies which all ex- 
perience of war shows to be an imprudence. The corps 
alluded to are: H.M.’s 8th Foot, 32nd Foot, 64th Foot, 75th 
Foot, 78th Foot, 84th Foot, 90th k oot, the Madras Fusiliers, 
1st and 2nd European regiments, H.M.’s 9th Lancers, the 
Bengal Artillery, the Sikh Corps—which have been engaged 
since the commencement of the war in May.” 


The Home Government no doubt felt the truth of 
this representation, but they had already exhausted the 
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military resources of Great Britain, and all they could 
do towards reinforcing the armies in the field was to 
order the 8oth Foot to proceed from the Cape to India, 
whilst Sir John Lawrence promised 2,000 additional 
native cavalry from the Punjab. 

On March 17, 1858, the day after the capture of 
Lucknow—a feat of arms which cost him 1,100 men— 
Sir Colin Campbell thus appealed to the Governor- 
General to take the only step which could diminish 
the manitude of the task that still lay before 
him : 


“ From the beginning of April to the middle of August is 
the period of the year when it is desirable that no one 
should be exposed, except in case of vital necessity. We 
cannot get more regiments from England, and there will be, 
I am afraid, the greatest difficulty in completing those we 
now have to their proper establishment. If we are obliged 
to march our troops about during the hot winds, we shall 
lose a great many, the excitement of the Lucknow cam- 
paign having passed away. I venture, therefore, to submit, 
on these grounds, the expediency of issuing some notice to 
the Sepoys which may have the effect of dissolving the con- 
federacy between the mutinous regiments. If something of 
this sort be not done, I am afraid we shall have a most 
serious business all through the hot weather, which would 
break down the troops and will be never-ending.” 


There was no immediate response to this plea for 
clemency based on an honest estimate of the cost of 
unrelenting severity, and Sir Colin’s troops, marching 
and counter-marching, fighting and pursuing, all 
through the season, when no man ought to have been 
exposed ‘‘ except in case of vital necessity,” paid for 
the delay in sickness and lowered efficiency, whilst the 
hope of bringing the war to a conclusion by the exter- 
mination of the mutineers, faded away, as pity for their 
terrible position brought more and more of their 
countrymen to their aid. 

On July 24, the Commander-in-Chief renewed his 
appeal for an amnesty in a letter addressed to the 
Duke of Cambridge. After declaring that the muti- 
neers had no choice but to cling together, for when 
they went back to their villages they were hunted 
down and hanged, he went on in these weighty 
words : 


“It appears to me that if these wretched criminals be 
not reassured, guilty though they be, it will be impossible to 
predict any term to the general struggle, which has already 
assumed formidable proportions in a very wide area, and 
may be extended indefinitely—viz., wherever the mutineers 
may be driven to carry fire and sword with them. It there- 
fore seems to be not merely a question of clemency and 
mercy, but of policy as regards the cessation of this war. 
Now, if it were desirable, we cannot look for extermination 
of the entire remnant of the Sepoy army. According to the 
terms on which we are now with that remnant, they look for 
nothing else than extermination, and we propose nothing 
else. What, then, can be the sequel but a most protracted 
contest, in which vast sections of the population will take 
part against us under the disbanded sepoys ?” 


What the soldier urged on military grounds, the 
statesman had long come to desire for political and 
moral reasons, and three months later was issued the 
Proclamation of Amnesty, which is always associated 
with the name of Lord Canning, but the credit of which 
is due equally to Lord Clyde. Its first effect was to 
throw English society in India into a paroxysm of rage. 
The younger and more inexperienced the critic, the 
louder his denunciations of the ignorance, stupidity, 
cowardice, and treachery of the Governor-General 


and his advisers, and predictions of the speedy 
downfall of British authority in India, went hand 
in hand with abuse of the men who had 


dared to decree that, thenceforward, that authority 
should find some better way of asserting itself than by 
the bullet and the rope. A short six months, and the 
voice of condemnation and prophecy had died away, 
for India was at peace. The rebels had surrendered in 
large bodies, or had slipped away singly to their homes ; 
and, except where a few native regiments watched the 





Nepaul Forest, where the Nana Sahib and his blood- 
stained following still lurked, our worn and weary 
troops were on their way to the hills, or safely housed 
in comfortable quarters in the plains. A year later 
I travelled from Peshawar to Calcutta, passing 
right through the heart of the disturbed districts, 
and already scarcely a trace was to be discerned of a 
struggle which had shaken the British Empire to its 
foundations. This may seem incredible, yet it is the 
literal truth, and the explanation of the seeming miracle 
is quite simple. From the beginning of the mutiny to 
its close, the Governor-General and his Commander-in- 
Chief never forgot that, after war, would come peace, 
and that, if that peace was to be permanent, they must 
give the great bulk of the people as little to remember 
against them as possible. One, in the high aim of 
keeping the esteem and confidence of the millions of 
peaceable natives amongst whom their military opera- 
tions had to be conducted, they sternly forbade the 
employment ofmethods which could injure the prosperity 
of the country, nor did they, knowingly, permit the sins 
of the guilty to be visited upon the innocent. Delhi 
and Lucknow, taken by assault, were indeed the scene 
of regrettable excesses ; but no towns or villages were 
burnt, no fields laid waste, no cattle slaughtered, no 
private property stolen or destroyed, above all no 
women, no children, suffered privation or death to 
hasten our success ; and when it was proposed to hold 
the wives of princes and notable men as hostages, Lord 
Canning rejected the proposal with generous scorn. 
Therefore it was that, when hostilities ceased, no painful 
building-up process had to be gone through ; the whole 
country resumed at once its normal aspect, and, except 
among the immediate friends of the dead mutineers, all 
bitterness against us soon died out of the hearts of the 
peasantry. 

No such apparent miracle can be looked for in this 
case ; we, too, must reap as we have sown. But, at 
least, the question of an amnesty is simpler for us than 
it was for Lord Canning, for we have no body of 
‘‘ wretched criminals” to deal with, whom ordinary 
justice will not allow us to pardon. As recognised 
belligerents, the Boers of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State are in no need of an amnesty—/hey must 
be induced to make peace by quite other offers—it can 
only apply to the Cape rebels; and, though we read 
daily of men of this class being tried for murder or 
attempted murder, they are no more murderers, in the 
true sense of the word, than any other men who shoot 
down their enemies in fair fight. The great majority 
of them were loyal at first, and have been driven into 
rebellion by the harsh pressure of military rule; but, 
whether rebels from choice or rebels through circum- 
stances, they are not of those that must be exter- 
minated in the interests of society, and we can include 
nearly every one of them in a great measure of pacifi- 
cation and healing, without danger to the neighbours 
among whom they will return to lead their old simple, 
industrious life. 

Three points, in conclusion, I would commend to 
the consideration of my readers : 

The first, that, as honourable men, the Boers 
cannot agree to any terms of peace from which those 
who have stood by them at such terrible risks to them- 
selves, should be excluded, 

The second, that Lord Kitchener’s troops, after 
two years of warfare no less wearing and trying than 
that waged by the soldiers of Lord Clyde, must be as 
incapable as the latter of carrying their work to a 
successful conclusion, unless, by a wise policy, we bring 
it within the limits of their strength. 

The third, that as the Boers have more to overlook 
than we, it will conduce to the comfort of the burghers 
we have turned into traitors to their fellow-country- 
men, when they, too, go back to their homes, if they 
can point to our example as a proof that it is wise, as 
well as generous, to forgive and forget, 
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SOME URGENT REFORMS: PLAYGROUNDS 


FOR ADULTS. 


NE of the greatest errors of current intellectual 
life is the idea that there is a thing called the 
Child—a peculiar animal whose customs and tendencies 
are to be discovered as we discover those of a butterfly 
or a jelly-fish. The child is unconsciously conceived as 
a separate species, which is of course, a very fruitful 
error. The child is first and foremost a man, just as the 
youthful rhinoceros is first and foremost a rhinoceros. 
We talk as if a child were planned ona small scale. 
We no more believe that the child will grow into a man 
than we believe that a pistol will grow into a Mauser 
rifle. In their fundamental and instinctive conception 
of things modern educationists no more think that 
the child is father to the man than they think that a 
cigarette has a bright future before it as a successful 
cigar. ‘‘ Child study” is the conception at the back of 
their minds, the study of one unique and somewhat 
fantastic animal. 

The fact which is persistently overlooked is the 
act that on an enormous number of questions in which 
children differ from adults children are not childish, 
but simply human. It might almost be said without 
undue paradox that it is the adults who are childish, 
immersed in mysterious trivialities, cowed by un- 
meaning regulations, bedizened with the black foppery 
of a fantastic decorum. To put ona black hat because 
one is sorry for one’s father’s death is, seriously con- 
sidered, the act of a baby. It is the adult who is the 
strange beast, whose antics require serious pychological 
explanation. A child would be fuily justified in putting 
on a very large pair of spectacles and in studying 
grown-up people like ants on an ant-hill. But so 
simple and terrible is his own humanity that he 
would probably never fully understand that dance 
of dehumanised beings who pay to be made 
miserable at theatres, who dare not give a penny in 
the street, who would cram with food and brandy a 
man saved out of the sea, and refuse assistance on 
principle to a man dying on the pavement a yard out- 
side their doors. We have to get used to these con- 
tradictions in our civilisation, but in getting used to 
them we certainly become less human—indeed I would 
go so far to say that in getting used to them we 
become slightly insane. A child might well think our 
habits utterly moon-struck. Instead of the incubators 
and model nurseries in which modern educationists 
study children, the children might well exhibit parents 
in cages, with the dangerous parent chained in a corner 
and growling on a heap of straw. 

Of this childish monopoly of things purely human 
there are many examples. But certainly the most 
remarkable example is the institution called ‘‘ play.” 
There is nothing in the slightest degree childish, as the 
word is ordinarily understood, about the institution ot 
play. It differs from all the other arts only in being 
more serious and direct; it differs from all the other 
games only in being more varied and poetical. When 
a grown-up person has an artistic idea he or she scrawls 
it down in a set of ugly hieroglyphics on a piece of paper 
and gives it to somebody else to take care of and turn 
into other and uglier hieroglyphics ; or else he takes 
a stick of burnt wood or a mess of coloured pastes and 
plasters on to a piece of canvas a laborious and inade- 
quate picture of what he means. A child simply thinks 
of the idea and performs it. If he thinks of a fight 
with swords, for example, he does not write and 
re-write and correct a piece of artificial prose about 
“ringing parries” and ‘‘ dazzling thrusts in carte.” 
He does not mix three kinds of white and 
four kinds of blue in order to imitate the gleam 





with 
My present contention is not merely that 
this conduct of the child is more picturesque, more 
amusing, more poetical, for of this almost all modern 
writers are fully aware. My contention at present is that 
it is much more human, much more sensible, much 


ot sunlight on steel. He 


swords, 


simply fights 


more sane. The conduct of a child who, the moment 
he thinks of a man in a hat and cloak, puts on a hat 
and cloak, appears to me preferable to the conduct of 
the adult artist simply because it is so much more 
reasonable. If, as one of us walks down the street, it 
suddenly strikes him how magnificent it would be to 
lunge and guard with his umbrella like a sword, why 
should he not lunge and guard with his umbrella? It 
is a much more serious and creditable proceeding than 
reading up irrelevant fact in the British Museum in 
order to write an ephemeral story about someone else 
lunging and guarding. 

The truth is that play in the infantile sense is simply 
human. In proportion as grown-up persons do not 
indulge in it, they are not more mature, but merely 
less human. And by a_ hundred indications we 
may learn that grown-up people would throw them- 
selves with intemperate ardour into play if only 
they had the permission and the opportunity. Sud- 
den and unmeaning bursts of horseplay among 
young men at colleges and classes testify to their dark 
and unconscious craving for children’s play. Scores 
and hosts of solemn and conventional young men take 
refuge in romping the Lancers, a proceeding far less 
dignified and amusing than ‘‘ Hunt the Slipper.” Vast 
crowds come out into the streets, on any excuse, be- 
cause the Boers have failed to capture a town, or be- 
cause it is the anniversary of some Royal person having 
his hair cut, and roar and stagger about looking 
for some reasonable game to play. They are neither 
Imperialists nor ruffians, they are simply children. 
They desire in some shape or form to revive the peculiar 
sensations with which they went out to their first 
children’s party. They exult over the relief of Mafe- 
king with the same uproarious indifference with which 
other little boys have for generations exulted every 
fifth of November over the frustration of a doubtful 
Roman Catholic plot against James I. What they 
want is to play. What is needed is nurseries for the 
adult, nurseries in which stockbrokers can be in- 
structed in ‘* Puss in the Corner,” and those who have 
a more grave and exsthetic order of intellect in the more 
solemn ritual of bells and fruit which is called 
‘Oranges and Lemons.” Of the various children’s 
games and their suitability to different classes of 
modern men I shall speak in an ensuing article. 

G. K. C. 





ECONOMIC PARASITES OF IMPERIALISM. 


EEING that the Imperialism of the last three 
decades is clearly condemned as a business policy, 

in that at enormous expense it has procured a small, 
bad, unsafe increase of markets, and has jeopardised 
the entire wealth of the nation in rousing the strong 
resentment of other nations, we may ask, ‘‘ How is the 
British nation induced to embark upon such unsound 
business?” The only possible answer is that the busi- 
ness interests of the nation as a whole are subordinated 
to those of certain sectional interests who usurp control 
of the national resources and use them for their private 
gain. This is no strange or monstrous charge to bring; 
it is the commonest disease of all forms of government. 
The famous words of Sir Thomas More ‘are as true 
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now as when he wrote them: ‘‘ Everywhere do I per- 
ceive a certain conspiracy of rich men seeking their 
own advantage under the name and pretext of the 
commonwealth.” 


Although the new Imperialism has been bad busi- 
ness for the nation, it has been good business for 
certain classes and certain trades within the nation. 
The vast expenditure on armaments, the costly wars, 
the grave risks and embarrassments of foreign policy, 
the stoppage of political and social reforms within 
Great Britain, though fraught with great injury to the 
nation, have served well the present business interests 
of certain industries and professions. 

It is idle to meddle with politics unless we clearly 
recognise this central fact and understand what these 
sectional interests are which are the enemies of national 
safety and the commonwealth. We must put aside the 
merely sentimental diagnosis which explains wars or other 
national blunders by outbursts of patriotic animosity 
or errors of statecraft. Doubtless at every outbreak 
of war not only the man in the street but the man at 
the helm is often duped by the cunning with which 
aggressive motives and greedy purposes dress them- 
selves in defensive clothing. There is, it may be safely 
asserted, no war within memory, however nakedly 
aggressive it may seem to the dispassionate historian, 
which has not been presented to the people who were 
called upon to fight as a necessary defensive policy, in 
which the honour, perhaps the very existence, of the 
State was involved. The disastrous folly of these wars, 
the material and moral damage inflicted even on the 
victor, appears so plain to the disinterested spectator 
that he is apt to despair of any State attaining years of 
discretion, and inclines to regard these natural cata- 
clysms as implying some ultimate irrationalism in 
politics. 

But careful analysis of the existing relations 
between business and politics shows that the aggressive 
Imperialism which we seek to understand is not in the 
main the product of blind passions of races or of the 
mixed folly and ambitions of politicians. It is far more 
rational than at first sight appears. Irrational from 
the standpoint of the whole nation, it is rational 
enough from the standpoint of certain classes in the 
nation. A completely socialist state which kept good 
books and presented regular balance-sheets of expen- 
diture and assets would soon discard Imperialism; an 
intelligent /azsses-faire democracy which gave duly pro- 
portionate weight in its policy to all economic interests 
alike would do the same. But a State in which cer- 
tain well-organised business interests are able to out- 
weigh the weak, diffused interest of the community 
is bound to pursue a policy which accords with the 
pressure of the former interests. 


In order to explain Imperialism on this hypothesis 
we have to answer two questions. Do we find in 
Great Britain to-day any well-organised group of 
special commercial and social interests which stand to 
gain by aggressive Imperialism and the militarism it 
involves? If such a combination of interests exists, 
has it the power to work its will in the arena of 
politics ? 

What is the direct economic outcome of Impe- 
tialism? A great expenditure of public money upon 
ships, guns, military and naval equipment and stores, 
growing and productive of enormous profits when a 
war, or an alarm of war, occurs; new public loans and 
important fluctuations in the home and foreign Bourses ; 
more posts for soldiers and sailors and in the diplo- 
matic and consular services ; improvement of foreign 
investments by the substitution of the British flag fora 
foreign flag ; acquisition of markets for certain classes 
of exports, and some protection and assistance -for 
trades representing British houses in these manufac- 
tures ; employment for engineers, missionaries, specula- 
tive miners, ranchers; and other emigrants, - . - 





Certain definite business and professional interests 
feeding upon Imperialistic expenditure, or upon the 
results of that expenditure, are thus set up in oppo- 
sition to the common good, and, instinctively feeling 
their way to one another, are found united in strong 
sympathy to support every new Imperialist exploit. 

If the £60,000,000 which may now be taken as 
a minimum expenditure on armaments in time of peace 
were subjected to a close analysis, most of it would be 
traced directly to the tills of certain big firms engaged in 
building war-ships and transports, equipping and coal- 
ing them, manufacturing guns, rifles and ammunition, 
supplying horses, waggons, saddlery, food, clothing for 
the services, contracting for barracks, and for other 
large irregular needs. Through these main channels 
the millions flow to feed many subsidiary trades, most of 
whichare quiteaware that they are engaged in executing 
contracts for the services. Here we have an important 
nucleus of commercial Imperialism. Some of these 
trades, especially the shipbuilding, boiler making, and 
gun and ammunition making trades, are conducted by 
large firms with immense capital, whose heads are well 
aware of the uses of political influence for trade pur- 
poses. 

These men are Imperialists by conviction ; a push- 
ful policy is good for them. 

With them stand the great manufacturers for ex- 
port trade, who gain a living by supplying the real or 
artificial wants of the new countries we annex or 
open up. Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham, to 
name three representative cases, are full of firms 
which compete in pushing textiles and hardware, 
engines, tools, machinery, spirits, guns, upon 
new markets. The public debts which ripen in our 
colonies, and in foreign countries that come under our 
protectorate or influence, are largely loaned in the shape 
of rails, engines, guns, and other materials of civilisa- 
tion made and sent out by British firms. The making of 
railways, canals, and other public works, the establish- 
ment of factories, the development of mines, the im- 
provement of agriculture, in new countries stimulate a 
definite interest in important manufacturing industries 
which breeds a very firm Imperialist faith in their 
owners. 

The proportion which such trade bears to the total 
industry of Great Britain is very small, but some of it 
is extremely influential and able to make a definite 
impression upon politics, through chambers of com- 
merce, parliamentary representatives,and semi-political, 
semi-commercial bodies like the Imperial South African 
Association or the China Society. 

The services are, of course, Imperialist by convic- 
tion and by professional interest, and every increase of 
the army and navy enhances their number and the 
political power which they exert. The abolition of 
purchase in the army, by opening the profession to the 
upper middle classes, greatly enlarged this most direct 
feeder of Imperial sentiment. The potency of this 
factor is, of course, largely due to the itch for glory 
and adventure among military officers upon disturbed 
or uncertain frontiers of the Empire. This has been a 
most prolific source of expansion in India. The direct 
professional influence of the services carries with it a 
less organised but powerful sympathetic support on 
the part of the aristocracy and the wealthy classes, who 
seek in the services careers for their sons. 

To the military services we may add the Indian 
Civil Service and the numerous official and semi- 
official posts in our colonies and protectorates. Every 
expansion of the Empire is also regarded by these 
same classes as affording new openings for their sons 
as ranchers, planters, engineers, or missionaries. This 
point of view is aptly summarised by a high Indian — 
official, Sir Charles Crossthwaite, in discussing British 
relations: with Siam. ‘The: real - question was. who 
was te get the trade with them, and how we could 


‘make the most of them, so as to find fresh markets for 
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our goods and also employment for those superfluous 
articles of the present day our boys.”* 

From this standpoint our colonies still remain 
what James Mill cynically describes them as being, 
‘*a vast system of outdoor relief for the upper classes.” 

In all the professions, military and civil, the army, 
diplomacy, the church, the bar, teaching and engineer- 
ing, Greater Britain serves for an overflow, relieving 
the congestion of the home market and offering chances 
to more reckless or adventurous members, while it 
furnishes a convenient limbo for damaged characters 
and careers. The actual amount of profitable em- 
ployment thus furnished by our recent acquisitions 
is inconsiderable, but it arouses that disproportionate 
interest which always attaches to the margin of em- 
ployment. To extend this margin is a chief efficient 
motive in Imperialism. 

These influences, primarily economic, though not 
unmixed with other sentimental motives, are particu- 
larly powerful in military, clerical, academic, and Civil 
Service circles, and furnish an interested bias towards 
Imperialism throughout the educated classes. 


J. A. Hopson. 





FROM ABROAD. 


CORRUPTION IN NAPLES. 


HERE is something so rotten in the state of Naples 
‘TT that Hamlet would have found Denmark bleached 
white in comparison. It was generally known that the 
public life of the Queen of the Mediterranean was infil- 
trated with every kind of dishonesty, but no one thought 
that the reality was as black as it appears in the report on 
the public services there just concluded after about one 
year’s research. None could imagine such a powerful com- 
bination of forces conspiring against the public good. 

The personage charged with the inquiry was chosen 
by the former Premier in the person of Senator Giuseppe 
Saredo, who is from Savona, near Genoa, and was in his 
youth a Professor at Chambéry, going afterwards to Turin, 
where he soon became known as a clever and distinguished 
journalist, his methods and ideals being very different from 
those of some of the Neapolitan journalists whom he has 
marked with indelible stains in his report. Senator Saredo 
is especially known as a student of law, and has written, 
one may say, a library of books, pamphlets, and articles on 
the subject. The mission given him by ex-Premier Saracco 
—when from all quarters energetic measures were asked for 
to put an end to the Neapolitan scandals—was of the most 
difficult and thorny, but he accomplished his task coura- 
geously and with the consciousness of having performed a 
hely duty. He was confronted at each step by the 
Camorra, led by its most powerful chiefs, which tried to 
bar the way with all kinds of obstacles. It is impossible to 
give an idea of the disorder and confusion found in the 
offices of the city, where the archives were even lacking, 
and where a great quantity of precious official documents 
had disappeared—some stolen, some given away, and some 
sold. 

In reading the 2,000 pages in which all the corruption 
and dishonesty committed is set forth, one passes con- 
tinually from a crescendo of surprise to a feeling of repug- 
nence and disgust. It is an uninterrupted series o! 
favouritism im appointing employees, in composing the 
different offices and their workings—in fact, all, from the 
electoral tists -to- the cleaning of the streets, from pubii- 
records to public instruction, from the distribution of. the 





*In a debate at the Society of Arts, February 19, 1892. 





water to the looking after the gardens, from the concession 
of public works to even the care of the cemeteries, is 
tainted, nothing being left untouched. In almost every 
chapter one comes across City Hall officials one hundred 
times guilty, one hundred times punished and deserving 
dismissal, but one hundred times allowed to remain, te- 
ceiving, instead of disgrace, prizes, gratuities, and pro- 
motions. This seems impossible to everyone who does not 
know what the organisation of the Camorra is: how all the 
affiliated in this ring, which vividly recalls Tammany in New 
York, defend and play into each others hands, the lower 
adepts boasting of the impunity which they enjoy through 
the protection of their leaders, and the latter able, through 
the support of the former, to make large and dishonest 
gains out of public funds. So in Naples all the contracts 
for the electric light, for the trams, for the sanitary arrange- 
ments, for the hospitals, for benevolent institutions, for the 
conduct of the water, and for the slaughter-houses, to quote 
only the principal, could not be concluded without the in- 
tervention of the heads of the Camorra, who imposed exor- 
bitant bribes. 

Several times inquiries were attempted by the local 
authorities, but were always frustrated by the intervention 
and pressure of these Camorra chiefs, who occupied high 
political and journalistic positions. In this way numerous 
officials who should have been dismissed were retained, and 
many other not required were employed. ‘The body of 
school teachers was altogether transformed into an electoral 
mechanism, and.at the approach of the elections they were 
augmented in numbers, their salaries raised, and all their 
demands blindly approved. 

Public records were kept in such a state of confusion 
as to render easy the concealing of the real formation of 
families, either to escape the payment of taxes, to elude 
military service, or finally for electoral purposes. For the 
latter a special book of records was kept, having as object 
the inclusion, among the electors, of thousands who had 
no right to vote and the exclusion of many who had; so 
in the list one finds thieves, bankrupts, forgers, swindlers, 
peculators, murderers, and even those no longer living, 
the last, as is proved, having participated in several elec- 
tions after their deaths, together with those belonging to 
military organised bodies, who, according to law, should 
be excluded. 

The worst period of corruption appears to have been 
during the Summonte mayoralty, that gentleman having 
practically given up the lives and interests of the largest 
town in the Peninsula to ex-Deputy Casale, the recognised 
head of the Camorra—he being called for that reason the 
“King of Naples”—who had as companion, supporter, 
and general A.D.C. Edoardo Scarfoglio, the proprietor 
and editor of the AZattino, one of the cleverest and best 
known Italian journalists, a most powerful and caustic 
polemist, who has been compared to Rochefort, staunch 
follower of Crispi, advocate of the risky colonial 
enterprises which brought Italy almost to the verge of 
ruin, in other words, the personification of Italian 
Jingoism, and known to Englishmen as the husband of 
Matilde Serao, the novelist, who is also seriously com- 
promised in the report of the inquiry. 

Senator Saredo explains to a certain extent the abnor- 
mal and unlawful situation in Naples by considering that 
all the virtues and defects of the Neapolitan character 
originate in a primary marked quality—the worship of ex- 
terior beauty. They confound beauty with goodness, so 
that what satisfies their esthetic sense satisfies their moral 
sense also, and makes them wish to enjoy more than to 
work, developing in a predominant form individualism. 

These characteristics rendered possible, up to forty 
years ago, a succession of the most hateful autocratic 
tyrannies, and in the present free régime have allowed a 
succession of local tyrannies, embodied in the Camorra, 
which has embraced all classes of citizens, from the lowest 
and most ignorant to the highest and most enlightened. 

When, in 1860, after the epic Garibaldian conquest of 
the Two Sicilies, Naples joined the rest of Italy, then, for 
want of instruction, of social and economic organisation, 
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and of political education, she needed a constant work of 
regeneration and assistance while passing from despotism 
te freedom. Instead of this, the city, being without home- 
rule traditions, with the want of all mechanism adapted 
to form a local administration, and with citizens incapable 
from ignorance of taking the leadership of public affairs, 
could not fail when left to herself to fall into the net that 
centuries of degeneration had woven. 

All who love Naples and Italy, instead of being sorry 
and wishing that these scandalous revelations had been 
smothered, as has been done too much and too often in 
the past, should rejoice at the exposure to public con- 
demnation and horror of these ancient criminal plague 
spots, as it is the only way to cure them and redeem the 
large population of Naples—the peculiar characteristics 
of which are kind-heartedness, generosity, and high intel- 
ligence—from the predominance of a small perverted 
minority which has until now taken advantage of a 
specially abnormal state of things. If the population will 
now have sufficient strength to rebel against this ring, and 
shake off its infamous yoke, we will soon be aware of it, 
as on November 1o there will be the city elections, Naples 
until now, in view of the inquiry going on, having been 
ruled by a Royal Commissioner. After what has been 
revealed, should honesty not at last triumph over dis- 
honesty, no one will reproach the Government if it con- 
siders Naples as outside the law, continuing to have her 
governed by the Royal Commissioner until there is re- 
established there the normal standard of morality required 
in the present state of society. This will appear the more 
necessary when one considers that to repair the past mal- 
administration of Naples the Government—that is to say, 
the whole of the country—will have to grant her a loan of 
50,000,000 lire; and, as all are aware, Italy has no money 
to throw away. 

SALVATORE CORTESI. 


Rome, October 27, 1901. 





THE THEATRE. 


“THE LIKENESS OF 
HUMAN 


THE NIGHT ”—‘ BEYOND 
POWER’”—‘OLD CHINA.” 


N referring to Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s play, The Likeness 
of the Night, I associated it with Mr. Pinero’s 

/ris as being the only one of the productions of this 
autumn season to compare with it in importance as a serious 
essay in dramatic art. For in Mr. Pinero’s play alone can 
one find a human:situation conceived with so much know- 
ledge and truth, and pursued through all its developments 
to its tragic but logical climax with so much fearless and 
conscientious art. it is not that Mrs. W. K. Clifford can 
be compared for one moment with Mr. Pinero in power and 
certainty of dramatic expression. In her comedy (which 
at least in the theatre is almost entirely ineffective, and, in 
fact, non-existent), in her characterisation, in her sense of 
the power and value of her situations (nearly all her in- 
dividual scenes are too long), in her sense of the dramatic 
in the conflict of personalities in dialogue (some of her 
writing is not so much the expression of two personalities 
in opposition who lay bare the ethical truth unconsciously 
as the discussion of two opposing views by persons who 
consciously state the moral of the situation in so many 
words), she is infinitely less a dramatic artist than the ac- 
complished and masterly author of Zris. But in her sense 
of the poetical composition of her tragedy as a whole, in 
her suggestion of the march of a fate that cannot be turned 
aside, in her choice of a theme which depends not on 
transitory conditions but on the eternal laws which 





govern human society, and in her consistent and truth- 
ful development of her theme, she is as much an 
artist. | Both Mr. Pinero and Mrs. Clifford are fearless 
and conscientious in following their story to its in- 
evitable end, but Mr. Pinero, perhaps, sees his story more 
in separate situations, and it is, perhaps, more a story of 
special instances, while Mrs. Clifford, perhaps, sees hers 
more as a whole, and it is more a story of general prin- 
ciples. If Mr. Pinero is inclined to make his characters 
too individualised, too full of idiosyncrasies, too personal 
for his serious theme, Mrs. Clifford is inclined to 
make hers too impersonal, too much lke abstractions, and 
therefore rather undramatic. Her work is sometimes a 
sort of symposium of opinions rather than a drama, but 
even then it is a good symposium, and sometimes it is real 
drama. 

Mrs. Clifford’s theme is of a man who has recklessly 
married a woman whom he cannot love, a woman who, 
although she secretly loves him devotedly, even passion- 
ately, is at once too reserved and diffident to express it, 
and perhaps for the same reason knows herself to be wanting 
in the attraction which inspires such love. The man con- 
soles hunself by surreptitiously maintaining another estab- 
lishment with a woman whom he really does love. The 
wife finds out, she visits the other woman at her house, and 
there is a scene of argument where each states her case 
and her justification. This scene is admirably conducted 
by the author, and in spite of the impersonality of the 
characters becomes really dramatic from the impartiality 
with which the two opposing views are stated. Impartiality 
is the essence of drama. The world is still disputing 


‘ whether Shakespeare sympathised with Brutus or with 


Antony. It is a pity, though it is a less important point, that 
the probability of the scene is impaired by the necessity 
that the mistress should not realise that it is the wife who 
is visiting her. It is scarcely conceivable that she should 
believe that “her friend” (as the wife describes herself as 
being) should argue her case with such passion without 
her identity being guessed. Later the wife commits 
suicide. The man marries the mistress, both thinking that 
the wife had known nothing of their former intimacy, and 
neither suspecting that she had taken her own life. When 
they learn these two facts they realise that there is some- 
thing between them that will separate them for ever, but 
that for the sake of their children they must stay by one 
another, although they feel that their love will turn to repul- 
sion. This dénouement, too, is a little unfortunate from 
the point of view of probability. ‘The nemesis should have 
been made to fall in some other way—of course, it must be 
made to fall. In actuality it would probably have 
happened that their sin would have been a bond instead 
of a separation. 


But in spite of these faults of probability the central 
situation is generally so truthfully and so impartially 
stated that it becomes very dramatic. It is throughout so 
impartial, in fact, that the one exceptional circum- 
stance in the situation—that the man had loved, and wished 
to marry, and quarrelled with, and lost trace of the mistress 
before he married the wife, and had afterwards met her 
again—strikes one as an attempt to attract sympathy for 
the character rather unjustly. It is taking an unfair advan- 
tage of life. The bedrock of the situation, the part of it 
which is universal in life, is the situation of the mistress 
excused by the greatness of the love between her and the 
man. It is the question whether great love can excuse the 
breaking of the laws of humanity, and whether retribution 
does not follow the breach all the same. It is perhaps a 
pity that it was not stated quite simply, without qualifica- 
tion. 

The question whether a theme of such universality and 
such tragedy can be treated in prose and set in the sur- 
roundings of modern drawing-room comedy is one upon 
which it is perhaps not quite fair to criticise Mrs. Clifford. 
One may feel the theme to be of such dignity as to be only 
justly treated in the poetical form. But- at least - Mrs. 
Clifford, when she does not let her- comedy interfere, is not 
lacking in taste in dealing with -it. , 
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The part of the wife is admirably, if always consciously, 
acted by Mrs. Kendal. Mrs. Tree’s method, which is at 
the opposite pole to Mrs. Kendal’s, even to the point of 
being hysterical, is very effective on the mistress. 

The enterprise of Mrs. Patrick Campbell is a very 
valuable influence in the development of the more serious 


side of dramatic art in London. Not only is her manage- 
ment of the Royalty Theatre almost unique just now in the 
deliberate artistic intention and the sense of the studio which 
informs her choice of scenery, costumes, grouping and all 
that part of the production which appeals to the eye, not 
only is hers the only theatre just now where the mounting 
is beautiful, appropriate, symbolic almost, without being 
elaborate ; but it is also here alone, among leading theatres, 
that there has been any opportunity of seeing, in English, 
plays by foreign dramatists which will put the London 
public even in the most modest way abreast of the theatrical 
movement in Kurope. Maeterlinck’s Pelleas and Melisande, 
Echegaray’s Mariana, may have serious faults as plays. ‘They 
may not be great drama. But whatever one’s opinion of the 
individual works, they have at least more artistic importance 
than the mere catchpenny entertainments that fill most of 
our theatres. And even if Mrs. Patrick Campbell as an 
actress were not growing with every new performance more 
assured in her effects, more subtle and refined in her 
methods—and there is no other actress in London whose 
work is as distinguished and as interesting—the list of her 
productions as a manageress would still give her a very 
special artistic importance. 

The last of these productions, Bjérnson’s Over Acunce, 
which has been produced at some matinees at the Royalty 
under the title of Beyond Human Power, is an extremely 
interesting play of that discursive and rather undramatic 
kind which is more at home in the theatre of Germany or 
Scandinavia than in that of France or England. When the 
French playwright occupies himself with social or philo- 
sophic questions, as Brieux, in Za Robe Rouge, Blanchette 
or Les Remplagantes, or when the Erglish playwright 
attacks them, as Pinero in Ze Second Mrs. Tanqueray, he 
is careful so to make the philosophic interest depend on the 
emotional interest that it becomes, as it always should in 
drama, an important but a secondary matter. The German 
or Scandinavian playwright is different. He frankly writes 
his play for the sake of the philosophic discussion, he turns 
his stage into a debating society. He will introduce long 
scenes of three people sitting round a table or a number 
of gentlemen in a semi-circle of chairs like the Moore 
and Burgess Minstrels, and then start them in a maze of 
argument which the emotional requirements of the story 
do not merely fail to make inevitable, but for which 
they afford only the slenderest excuse. The interest 
is purely an intellectual one in the completeness 
and skill with which all the arguments for and 
against a given theory are marshalled and set forth, with, 
perhaps, just a touch of satire in the broadly drawn charac- 
teristics of the carefully differentiated types of disputants. 
For the characters in such a play, or at least in such a 
scene, appeal as types rather than as persons. 

Of such a kind of play is Bjérnson’s Over Acune, and 
it is towards this kind that Mrs. Clifford’s Likeness of the 
Night, referred te above, is tending. Over Acune 
is a study of the religious temperament, and _par- 
ticularly of two characters, a nervous, hysterical woman 
whose personal devotion to her husband has something of 
religion in it, though she cannot bring herself to accept 
that husband’s simple faith, and the husband himself, who 
joins to his faith a curious hypnotic power which makes 
him perform what he believes to be miracles of healing. 
The dramatic story of the play is in his efforts to cure his 
sick wife by this miraculous power, and her efforts to 
submit herself—though her intellect refuses—to his 
influence. This story is concentrated in two moments, 
at the end of the first act and the end of the 
second. The first. is when the wife, who has not 
slept-for weeks, falls into a trance and remains in it through 
the-thunder of an earthquake. The second is when she has 
forced herself to rise from her bed and walk, in fulfilment 


of his prayers, only to fall dead into his arms and to 
kill him too by the sudden collapse of the whole edifice of 
his faith. Apart from these two moments the play is all 
discussion—in the first act, description by the wife of the 
husband’s miraculous powers and argument upon the mean- 
ing of Christianity between the husband and his children: 
and in the second act, a semi-satirical and semi-serious pic- 
ture of a meeting between a number of clergymen who want 
to decide what joint “line” they are to take about the 
alleged miracle. All this discussion is not, of course, in 
the true sense dramatic. But its literary style and intel- 
lectual force are so fine, and the satire of the scene in the 
second act is so delightful, that it succeeds in making the 
whole play far more interesting than many others of really 
greater dramatic power. What impresses one more than 
anything else is the richness of brains given to the service of 
the theatre in the country of Bjérnson and Ibsen, as com- 
pared to the best work on the English stage. 

A charming ballet of pale colours—even the floor of 
the stage is whitened—has been produced at the Empire. 
It is not very rich in action, without which even the prettiest 
ballet must seem a little thin, but the reproductions of 
china figures, Dresden, Sévres, Chelsea, are admirably 
dainty and effective. 


P. GC 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HILE there has been no material increase in the 
volume of business on the Stock Exchange, and 

brokers still complain bitterly of the want of public interest 
in the markets, there has been, on the whole, a rather more 
cheerful tone in dealings during the past week. ‘The Franco- 
Turkish dispute has been ended by the requisite concessions 
of the Sultan, and Continental Bourses have thus been 
saved a possible reappearance of the spectre of the Eastern 
Question. The Premier’s speech at the Guildhall put the 
best possible aspect on the very unsatisfactory state of affairs 
in South Africa, and held out some vague hopes based on 
facts only available for officialdom. ‘The Money market has 
settled down to easier conditions after the disturbance 
caused by the advance in the Bank rate and the provision of 
the instalment on the new Consols issue. It is now generally 
recognised that while trade remains depressed and Govern- 
ment disbursements continue on the present enormous 
scale the supply of money must continue large, and that to 
make a 4 per cent. official quotation anything like effective 
the Bank of England will have to create from time to time 
an artificial scarcity by borrowing in the market. ‘This does 
not make for stability either in money or stocks, but it is at 
least indicative of comparatively low rates for the rest of 
the year. Last, but not least, among the favourable in- 
fluences has been the rally in American securities, which, 
being practically interchangeable between New York, 
London and Berlin, form, and seem likely to continue, the 
backbone of speculative activity. The Northern Pacific 
settlement, whatever it may be, is being “ worked for all it is 
worth,” and, judging from former experience, Wall Street 
has only to continue an upward movement in prices for a 
sufficient length of time to induce purchases here. There 
is nothing so discouraging to operators as inactive markets, 
while the temptation of rising values appears to be irre- 
sistible. Of course, from an investment point of view pur- 
chases should be made in dull times, while “ booms” form 
the opportunities for realisations. An appreciation of 


these very obvious facts would save large sums annually to 
the British public; but then how could several thousand 
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very estimable members of the Stock Exchange manage 
to earn comfortable incomes ? 

There has been a little revival of animation in South 
African mining shares, partly owing to the tenor of Lord 
Salisbury’s speech, but in a greater measure to the practical 
evidence of improved conditions afforded by the increase 
in work done on the Rand, the dropping of additional 
stamps, and the permitted return of miners to Johannes- 
burg. West African properties, however, show as yet but 
little rallying power, a large proportion of the more re- 
cently placed shares being absolutely unmarketable at 
quoted prices. West Australians are also under a cloud, 
and will probably continue so until some certainty can be 
felt as to the actual position of the Lake View and other 
mines whose managers and directors are at loggerheads. 
Doubt has now been thrown on the Le Roi property, and 
three of the neighbouring properties, the East and West 
Le Roi and the Columbia Kootenay companies floated by 
the London and Globe group, have been ordered to be 
wound up by the courts. 

Some little set-back has taken place in Home Rail- 
way stocks for the somewhat paradoxical reason that the 
market has been inclined to take more favourable views 
as to the revenue and dividend prospects for the current 
half year. A short time ago the dealers were almost to 
a man short of the leading stocks; but “ bear” accounts 
have now been to a large extent closed, and prices have 
thus been deprived of the very effective support given by 
repurchases on the development of any new unfavourable 
feature. Such support was not forthcoming when the un- 
usually protracted fogs of last week reduced receipts and 
added to the expenditure of the various companies. The 
fortnightly account showed some increase in the floating 
supplies of stock, while the public as yet shows no dis- 
position to resume purchases. The strain of bad times is 
obviously telling upon the officials of the companies, and 
an exceptionally large number of changes have taken place 
of late in the working staffs. It is now announced that Sir 
William Pollitt will resign his post as general manager of the 
Great Central and will take a seat on the board, his successor 
being Mr. S. Fay, at present head of the traffic department 
of the London and South-Western Railway. Mr. Fay kas 
recently visited the United States, and is reported t> be 
much impressed with some features of the American 
methods of handling goods, especially in the matter of in- 
creased train loads. The mineral traffic of the Great Cen- 
tral line should offer a fair field for efforts in this direction. 
The Great Northern is to lose the services of Mr. Charles 
Steel as general manager, after a short tenure of office. His 
successor is not yet announced. An official fitted for such a 
responsible position is not to be found on every staff. 

In the midst of his cogitations as to new forms of taxa- 
tion and fresh methods for raising the wind, how envious 
must our Chancellor of the Exchequer be of the position of 
the United States Secretary of the Treasury! The latter 
Minister is suffering to an increasing extent from an em- 
barrassment of riches. Ina recent interview he is reported 
as saying that the Budget surplus might reach 130 millions 
of dollars—say, 16 millions sterling. With increasing im- 
ports the last fortnight of October showed an excess cf 
receipts over disbursements of as much as a million dollars 
a day. The various interests concerned are keenly opposed to 
any further reduction of the war tariff, which is yielding such 
results, and the fiscal changes seem thus likely to be re- 
stricted to a lightening of the taxes on beer, spirits, and 
tobacco. There would seem, on the other hand, to be 
ample opportunities for the “ reciprocity ” which was one oi 
the political testaments of President McKinley, and which 
his successor is understood to have endorsed. Meantime 
Secretary Gage is releasing some of the Treasury accumula- 
tions at Washington by the purchase of bonds, and by so 
doing has facilitated ‘the export of gold, which now ‘seems 
likely to attain important. dimensions,. to. the relief of the 
monetary situation in Europe. It is assumed that the Bank 
of England is desirous of:.securing some of.-this metal, 
hitherto-destiried for. France, and for this purpose. is- bor- 
rowing on the market in order to advance money-rates more 
nearly to the official-level.- - -- wee Ree OE ws 





It is satisfactory to be told by the Inspector-General 
in Companies’ Liquidation in the Board of Trade report 
that the “ public disclosures and discussions of the irregular 
uses to which the Companies Acts are sometimes put that 
have taken place during the ten years in which the Com- 
panies (Winding-up) Act has been in operation have tended 
to educate the public mind, and to induce caution in dealing 
with suspicious undertakings, either on their inception or 
during their subsequent career.” The report adds that “ it 
may be hoped that the annual volume of company insol- 
vency has, for the time at least, reached its maximum, and 
that subsequent statistics may show a return to more normal 
conditions.” There is obviously room for further improve- 
ment, seeing that during the past nine years the capital 
involved in abortive and liquidating companies has been 
nearly £240,000,000 subscribed by the public and 
£235,000,000 taken by vendors. Winding-up revelations 
have disclosed from time to time shameless complicity with 
unscrupulous promoters on the part of a certain section of 
the Press, but on the whole good service has doubtless been 
rendered by the newspapers in checking reckless invest- 
ment by the public. A discontinuance of the practice of 
quoting fictitious premiums before allotments has been an 
important safeguard in this direction. 

kK. R. McD. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUNICEPs. 


A striking illustration of the worst feature of the alder- 
manic system has just been provided by Leeds. At the 
recent elections the Liberals gained another seat, and 
thereby increased their majority of the elected mem- 
bers of the Council. After the elections the proportions 
of parties stood thus—sixteen Conservative aldermen, 
twenty Conservative councillors, twenty-eight Liberal 
councillors. Eight of the aldermen were retiring at the 
end of their six years’ term; but before retiring they took 
part in the election of the Lord Mayor, also a Conservative, 
who was imported for the purpose from outside. On his 
election they immediately vacated their seats, and stood 
as candidates. Then the Mayor, in return for their 
support, gave his casting vote in favour of his 
eight supporters, and by so doing kept out the five can- 
didates whom the Liberals had nominated. “ ‘The alder- 
men had come there to elect him— he had -ome there 
to elect them,” as a Liberal councillor justly observed. 
The result of these two manoeuvres is that Leeds, which 
has just returned a majority of Liberals, possesses a Con- 
servative Mayor and a Conservative majority on its Council. 
It is high time to amend the law by providing that only 
councillors should take part in the election of aldermen. 

The Times published a long article on Tuesday deal- 
ing with the London underground tram question. It quotes 
from a Boston street-railway report which recommended 
that “ street-cars should be relegated to locations of their 
own where they can be run with speed and safety.” These 
locations were to be either overhead or underground, and 
in Boston the underground system was adopted with com- 
plete success. The New York subways, similar but more 
ambitious, will have a total length of twenty-one miles, of 


- which only six are above ground. Such subways are 


hardly tunnels, being very near the surface ; in Buda-Pesth, 
e.g., the-distance from: the bottom: of the subway to the 


- street is only twelve feet. They are, therefore; very- aeces- 


sible, and‘in no way stuffy. A joint committee of Lords 


and Commons in its*report on tube railways: last session. 
’ referred to the’tontinental and American subways, and re- 
--commended “ ati carly inquiry by the “Board of- Trade.” 
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With the Z'tmes’ support the County Council should easily 
obtain Parliamentary sanction for proposed subways. This 
is now practically certain, since the Moderates, led by Mr. 
Beachcroft, supported the formal resolution “to apply for 
an Act,” which was carried unanimously on ‘Tuesday. 

Last Saturday saw a considerable addition to the 
municipal area of England. ‘The first two charters of 
Edward VII.’s reign came into force, and one or two im- 
portant extensions of existing boroughs are dated from 
that day. ‘The two new boroughs are Ealing, in Middle- 
sex, and Wallsend, in Northumberland. The former place 
had a population according to the preliminary report of the 
last census of 33,000, and the latter of nearly 21.090. Both 
places owe their size and importance entirely to the 
proximity of great towns. Ealing is a mere suburb of 
London, and Wallsend of Newcastle; the interests of the 
inhabitants are mainly centred in their larger neighbours, 
and they cannot be said to have much individuality. Their 
incorporation, in the case of Wallsend, at any rate, secures 
them against possible absorption in the near future, for it 
appears to be a settled maxim that one borough shall not 
swallow up another. 

The Corporation of Tunbridge Wells, as the pioneers 
of municipal telephones in England, deserve to be con- 
gratulated. ‘Though their system has only been in opera- 
tion a few months, they have already got twice the number 
of subscribers they anticipated. These fortunate inhabi- 
tants of a salubrious and enterprising Spa are now enjoying 
not only the conveniences of the telephone, but also the 
incidental delights which the telephone brings with it. The 
electrophone may be fitted to subscribers’ premises, and 
we learn with admiration that several places of divine wor- 
ship have been connected. So that the native of Tunbridge 
Wells can have the unprecedented advantage of sitting in 
his arm chair on the domestic hearth and _ hearing his 
favourite preacher discourse, with no intrusive person to 
hand the bag to him at the close. We do not hear how 
the ministers relish the invention. Apart from the pecu- 
niary loss threatened, we imagine that the depressing effect 
of a succession of empty benches would scarcely be removed 
by the thought that hundreds might be drinking in the im- 
passioned words at the other end of the tube. 

An inquiry held by the Local Government Board at 
Salford on Tuesday raises an important point in the housing, 
or re-housing, question. The Corporation had decided that 
a certain area—in the Chapel-street district—was insanitary, 
and required rebuilding. They accordingly obtained power 
to pull down the buildings on that area, and to erect artisans’ 
dwellings. Now, however, it appears that such dwellings, 
so far from paying for themselves, would throw a charge of 
£1,000 a year on the rates, so the Corporation ask leave 
to erect their new buildings elsewhere, and to sell the 
Chapel-street site for warehouses. The Town Clerk urged 
that it was undesirable to re-house the dispossessed 
families on that site, as it was really unhealthy, while the 
Corporation had obtained an alternative site, of greater 
extent, only a mile away, which was, he said, more healthy. 
The Board has not yet given its decision, so we will express 
no opinion on the merits of the two sites. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain—the usual unthinking demand that all 
people who are dispossessed when a slum is cleared should 
be re-housed on the same ground—is wholly untenable. 
What is really important, as Professor Marshall has ex- 
plained, is that artisans’ families should live somewhere out- 
side the central ring of our big towns, so that their children 
may enjoy fresh air and plenty of space. But this does not 
do away with the necessity of building new houses else- 
where, when artisans’ dwellings are pulled down to provide 
space for business premises. 

The newly-elected Lord Mayor of Manchester referred, 
in his first official speech, to the rating of ground values. 
He was speaking of the probable results of an extension of 
the tramway system in Manchester, which, he said, “ will 
unquestionably. enhance the ground. value of the land in 
districts on the confines of the city, which, like other such 
land, is everywhere exempt from rating.” The qiiéstion 
of the rating of ground values was, he thought, assuming 





a practical shape. Glasgow, indeed, has already prepared 
and had under consideration a bill for the taxation of land 
values, in which it is suggested that a land-value assess- 
ment shall be imposed and levied at a rate not exceeding 
2s. in the pound. 


[Communications with regard to these columns should be 
addressed to MuNICEPS, Speaker office.] 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 
Vo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The suggestion that Disestablishment accom- 
panied by the conversion of Church revenues to the purpose 
of public education would be a line on which the Liberal 
party might naturally unite and successfully move, seems 
to be regarded as a betrayal of ignorance of the political 
situation. Why is this? Have you not already moved on 
that line by the abolition of the State Church of Ireland 
and by bringing in a bill for the abolition of the State 
Church in Wales, where it is, what it is not in Ireland, an 
integral part of the English Establishment? Have not 
Italy, France, and other Liberal countries shown you the 
way ? 

You have been moving, and I presume will continue to 
move, for the extension of secular education. But surely, 
unless with secular education you combine Disestablishment, 
your position is illogical, and you can hardly be entitled to 
success. You acquiesce in the public support of a clergy 
for the purpose of preaching a national religion and forming 
national character in accordance with it; at the same time 
you seek by legislation to oust the clergy from the most 
obvious and important part of its function, the religious 
instruction and training of the young. It seems to me 
that the clerical resistance to your educational policy is not 
only natural, but a duty which a national clergy plainly 
owes the nation. 

As to the political action of the State clergy and its re- 
lation to Liberalism there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
With a few noble exceptions, such as that of the Dean of 
Durham, the State Church has, throughout these recent 
events, been true to her historical antecedents. ‘The most 
active and powerful party among the clergy is trying, not 
without effect, to draw the nation back to the sacerdotalism 
of the wafer-worshipping Middle Ages, and we know how 
close is the connection between sacerdotalism and political 
reaction. 

There is, however, a weightier reason for Disestablish- 
ment than any connected either with public education or 
with political progress. We are in the midst of a critical 
change of the basis of morality, personal, social, and inter- 
national, from religious tradition to ethical science, or 
whatever may be the destined ethical basis of the future. 
Nothing surely can be more fatal to the safe performance of 
this vital movement than the reactionary effort of a highly 
endowed and powerful organisation, devoted, as it is the 
duty no less than it is the interest of the established clergy 
to be, to the maintenance of departing dogma and the resist- 
ance of incoming truth. 

We on this side of the water would share the benefit 
of the change. Your Church Establishment, with its hier- 
archy, its wealth, and its social position, lends a moral sup- 
port to a Church of the same denomination here, which, 
though not established, looks up to your State Church, and, 
like it, fosters Imperialism, militarism, and political reac- 
tion. 

Disestablishment, it may be taken for granted, would 
be conducted with scrupulous regard for- vested interests 
and with due respect for the integrity of private benefac- 


-tions, as well as with all the care dictated by the close con- 
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nection which there has hitherto been, particularly in the 
rural districts, between ecclesiastical and social organisa- 
tion.—Yours, &c., 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
‘Toronto, October 31, 1901. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND OTHER 
AMERICAN ADDRESSES 


Sir,—Permit me to correct two untrue statements of 
fact in the literary review of the Z'imes on the 11th inst. 

It contained the false suggestion that my lecture on 
the Dutch Republic, given at New York, last March, was 
prepared to inflame pro-Boer feelings in America. As a 
fact, the lecture was delivered originally at Glasgow, in 
May, 1896, and is now printed exactly as then spoken. 

As I scrupulously forbore any reference to the war 
whilst I was in America, I resent this malicious suggestion. 

The review further states that the lecture on the Mil- 
lenary of Alfred has been published previously. ‘That is un- 
true. As stated in the Prefatory Note, it is published now 
for the first time.—I am, yours, &c., 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Newton Hall, November 13, 1901. 


COMMERCIAL VALUE OF IMPERIALISM. 


Sir,—In Mr. J. A. Hobson's article headed “ ‘The 
Commercial Value of Imperialism,” in your issue of the 
2nd inst., the statement is made: “It is probable, then, 
that from foreign and colonial trade we do not derive more 
than one-fortieth of our income.” Mr. Hobson puts for- 
ward in proof of this a comparison of the probable profit 
upon our import and export trade for 1898 with the esti- 
mated total income of Great Britain. He takes the value 
of the said imports and exports, £764,558,690, at 5 per 
cent. profit (his estimate), which gives 438,227,934. ‘The 
estimated income of the nation, comprising “ profits, wages, 
and other gains from all sources,” he estimates at 
£1,600,000,000. Undoubtedly the relation of the former 
sum to the latter is about one-fortieth, but why such a com- 
parison should ever have been drawn is to me at present 
incomprehensible. 

I am not at all concerned with the accuracy or other- 
wise of the estimated profit upon our imports and exports, 
but I am astounded at the statement that the said profit is 
all that enters into the composition of our total national in- 
come. ‘The sum represented in the total of our imports and 
exports is composed to a very large degree of wages paid for 
labour in producing, manipulating, and distributing the 
various commodities exported and imported, rents, royal- 
ties, interest upon capital, and trading profits, all of which 
go towards making up the total sum of national income 
before stated. ‘To take the value of our foreign and 
colonial trade without the wages, &c., which constitute 
such an enormous proportion of its value, is a fundamental 
error which, to my mind, cancels the main part of the 
argument laid down by Mr. Hobson. 

A comparison which appears to me to be the only 
une capable of conveying an approximate idea of the com- 
parative value of our foreign and colonial trade would be 
to take the total sale value of all commodities produced at 
home which are consumed at home, and contrast that with 
the value of our exports and imports. 

I do not wish to elaborate my criticism, but if Mr. 
Hobson will make an analysis of one ton of exported coal 
at the value of 10s., free on board export vessel, to ascertain 
what proportion of that value is composed of wages, profit, 
&e., in other words, the items in that value which are con- 
tributed to national income, he will probably find that his 
difficulty will be to state how much of the 1os. does not go 
to national income. : boaters 

Incidentally, may I remark that the title and tene of 


the article-is unfortunate? Many of the Liberals who have - 


been charged with indifference to the interests of the 
foreign and colonial trade of our country, and who, by their 
lives and protests, have repudiated such aspersions, must 
feel that words are put into the mouth of the enemy by an 
article which smacks of “ Perish our foreign and coloniat 
trade!” If ever there was a time for the Liberal party to 
purge itself from even the semblance of such ideas ana 
regain the confidence of the nation it is now.—Yours, &c., 
‘THOMAS CAIRNS. 
Dunira House, Newcastle-on-'l'yne, 
November 6, 1got. 


Sin,—The issue is nut so simple as Mr. Cairns 
seems to imagine. As income derived from foreign trade I 
counted only the profits supposed to have been made out of 
the commercial processes of trading with foreigners. | 
ought to have added salaries of commercial clerks, rent for 
offices, &c., of merchants engaged in this trade. Mr. Cairns 
thinks [ ought to have included as income from foreign trade 
the whole of the value of imports and exports. First, as to 
imports, and exports consisting of foreign and colonial pro- 
duce, which constitute 531 out of the 764 million pounds 
value, no money representing the productive processes for 
these goods is paid as wages, profits, rent in this country ; 
only the profit, &c., on the trading process enters into the 
money income of Great Britain. ‘The real issue, then, is 
confined to the export trade of British produce. 

Mr. Cairns assumes that unless these goods had been 
sold abroad none of them, or their equivalents in other kinds 
ot goods, would have been produced at all, and so all the 
capital and labour would have stood idle and wholly unre- 
munerated. But this assumption is unwarranted, embody- 
ing the notion that home consumption is a fixed amount, 
and that any commodities in excess of this amount must 
find foreign markets, or they cannot be produced at all. 
Now, without seeking to disparage the importance of foreign 
trade, I insist that the goods which represent our exports, or 
their equivalents, could and would be produced and ex- 
changed and paid for in the home market if foreign trade 
were stopped. For these as for other goods (not actually 
exported) there is continual competition between purchasers 
abroad and purchasers at home: if the former buy our 
goods they pay a somewhat higher price than these goods 
could have obtained at home, and the addition of 
this foreign demand raises the selling price through- 
out the entire market. ‘This represents a real gain 
derived from foreign trade. But if these goods 
were not sold abroad we cannot assume they would 
not have been produced and sold at all, or, if these 
particular goods could find no home market, that the 
capital and labour which made them would not be diverted 
into other kinds of remunerative production. ‘There is no 
economic limit to the quantity of various kinds of wealth 
which can be produced, exchanged, and paid for in Great 
Britain. If the coal and iron which rank among our ex- 
ports had to find a market at home they could doubtless 
only succeed by lowering to some extent home prices, and to 
this extent reducing money incomes in these trades. But 
even this would not be without its compensation by reduc- 
ing costs of production and so raising incomes in other 
trades, not to mention the fall of prices to ultimate con- 
sumers. 

I do not desire to dispute the value or even the 
necessity of foreign trade to us, but the money income 
derived from our export trade must be confined to 
the superior prices obtained for the goods sold 
abroad over those which could be obtained for 
them (or the goods which could have been produced 
in their place by the same factors of production) in 
the home market. Seeing that we have no means of 
measuring, even approximately, this value, it is best to 
estimate the value of the trade as a source of income by 
some percentagé on the value of its volume, I am not pre- 
pared to assent’ to a doctrine which would describe the 
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whole income of the nation as derived from the distri- 
butive processes because the latter are essential to the 
operation of modern industry. But even were Mr. Cairns 
entirely right, and I entirely wrong, it would not, as he 
thinks, “cancel the main part of the argument.” My main 
argument was concerned, not with the smallness of foreign 
and colonial trade as compared with home industry, but 
with the utterly insignificant part played by our trade with 
territories acquired under the new Imperialism.—Yours, 
«ke., 
J. A. Hopson. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


Smr,—My object in writing to you is to tell you 
with what intense satisfaction I read your leading article 
last week on the subject of the war. There are thousands 
of ordinary commonplace citizens like myself who yearn 
for atruce to devastation, blood-spilling, child-death, and 
all the other horrors of this war, however unavoi<l- 
able we may deem it to have been in the beginning. 
We have an ever-increasing abhorrence of a conflict of exter- 
mination and of the needless loss of brave lives on either 
side. I believe that now both belligerents have learned a 
very necessary lesson, and that further continuation of the 
war is a lamentable and unnecessary expenditure of blood. 
Unfortunately for England, the London daily Press, with 
one or two exceptions, is saturated with party passion. Hot- 
headed advocacy and spiteful abuse on the one side are 
answered by blind obstinacy and a wilful disregard of facts 
on the other. We have the unprofitable spectacle of rival 
editors sitting like toads in their holes spitting venom. 
It is not thus that the mind of the nation can be brought 
to view the situation in a statesmanlike way. It is only 
calm, reasoned criticism that will influence opinion and 
quell bitter paltry partisanship. The pro-Boers seize any 
stick, however dirty, wherewith to beat a not brilliant but 
still not inhumane Government, and the Tory Press 
shuts its ears to children’s cries and its eyes to official 
statistics. 

The only hope is that sober criticism, rising above 
any suspicion of party aims, will win its way, and induce 
the nation to take stock calmly of the present cruel plight 
of South Africa, and by tempering justice with generosity, 
to the exclusion of every feeling of vindictiveness, to cry 
truce to a war which, whether just or unjust, has no good 
purpose to serve by its prolongation —Yours, &c., 


St. J. B. Wynne WILLSON. 
Rugby, November 5. 


Sir,—I am glad to gather from your leading article, 
and from Mr. Robertson in last week’s Speaker, that the 
immediate question before us is not so much what is to be 
dene, as who are the men to do it. 

That present peace is the only alternative to extermina- 
tion is generally agreed: there is, indeed, no other way. 

That being so, we may dismiss the Government alto- 
gether from our calculations ; they are bound as much by 
their professions as by their policy, nor is it necessary to 
go farther back than Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall speech, in 
which that policy is very frankly described. As to that we 
require no enlightenment. Our very want of knowledge, 
added to that we already possess, is proof enough. that dur- 
ing the last two years things have been going steadily from 
bad to worse, that they are still going from bad to worse. 

Who, then, will show us any good? I confess I take 
little comfort either in the prospect of a reconstructed 
Ministry or in the intentions of the Unionist and Imperialist 
party. Your article seems to look for some inspiration from 
this not very promising quarter, but its argument is not 


borne out by your comments on the attitude of Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey. 

It seems to me, if I may say so, that the hope of peace 
does not lie with any one party or with any one man. A 
national crisis can only be met by a national act, and its 
instruments must be and, as the present condition of 
opinion appears to indicate, will be drawn from all parties 
and from men of very different modes of thought. 

The country has never been definitely committed to 
war, but it may be and should be committed to the nobler 
work of peace. 

If the present men are not to be replaced by those of 
whose absolute deviation from their methods and aims 
there can be no question, and with the strength of the 
country behind them, we shall but have passed another 
milestone on the road that leads to nowhere. 

I do not say that negotiations cannot be engaged in 
in advance of an appeal to the country, but the danger un- 
doubtedly is that, if this work is confided to men who are 
not prepared to go as far as it will certainly be necessary 
to go in order to secure an enduring settlement, the hope of 
peace will be wrecked. For the settlement must be endur- 
ing. Though developed from small beginnings it must be 
based not on justice but on generosity, and its first essential 
must be the immediate grant of some measure of self-govern- 
ment to the Boers. This is cardinal. The last negotiations 
of which we have any record are those with General Botha 
in February of this year, and it is not very difficult to under- 
stand why thev failed. 

But the peril which lies more directly before us is of 
a different kind, and it is serious. Every day that passes 
in arms brings extermination nearer and lessens the pros- 
pects of peace. Hatred is growing day by day, and it may 
soon come to pass that the work to which we have set our 
hands will go on, whether we like it or not. “In a formal 
sense the war may never be over.” Let us ponder these 
words and realise, if we can, what they mean. Conciliation 
may still be within our power, but does it occur to no one 
that our gifts may one day be scorned by the children 
whose fathers defied our steel? 

In a report of the able speech of Mr. Edmund Robert- 
son at the Memorial Hall on Friday last, I read as 
follows: “Let them have an armistice. If this war ceased 
for a day he ventured to say it would never be renewed.” 

There are many who think the same. Surely it might 
be agreed that if peace is not in itself to be desired some 
opportunity should be given to discover whether it cannot 
be attained.—Yours, &c., 

J. P. Stace. 


“HOW IS FINANCIAL DISASTER TO BE 
AVOIDED ?” 


Sir,—The above question, quoted from an article in 
this week’s Speaker, imperatively demands an answer. It 
the labour and capital of the country are to be handicapped 
by a crushing dead-weight of taxation in order to meet the 
cost of the Imperial Raid against the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, then good-bye to our industrial and 
commercial supremacy. 

Mr. A. J. Wilson contends that the nation is not living 
within its real income, that it is living on its capital. If 
that be so, national bankruptcy stares us in the face, and if 
we would avert it we must face the facts, and the whole of 
the facts, before misfortune compels us to do so. 

I have not been able to follow all that Mr. Wilson bas 
written on this subject, and I may be doing him an injus- 
tice, but so far as I have followed him he has consisiently 
refused to face the whole of the facts ; he has shut his eyes 
resolutely to one very important set of facts—namely, those 
as to the annual tribute paid by the labour and capital of 
this country to the landed classes. The landed ciasses, as 
you point out in this week’s issue (page 165) “toil not, 
neither do they spin.” They earn nothing, but they ge¢ 
no less than /£ 200,000,000 a year out of the total annual 
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wealth-product of the United Kingdom. Now if the landed 
classes get £200,000,000 a year without earning it, it surely 
stands to reason that the labour and capital of this country 
earn that £ 200,000,000 without getting it. At least, that 
is how it strikes me. 

No wonder that under suck. conditions the nation is liv- 
ing beyond its income. It is quite time that the nation 
retrenched its expenditure very considerably. The nation 
gets absolutely no return from the landed classes ‘or its 
£,200,000,000 a year. Let it inaugurate the era of re- 
trenchment, then, by diverting at least a portion of this 
annual rent tribute from the pockets of the landholders into 
the Imperial Exchequer. The only alternative to such a 
course is to continue piling further burdens upon labour and 
capital, already staggering under the double load of land- 
lordism and militarism, and that way ruin lies. 

I am afraid that I shall not carry you, Sir, with me in 
this matter, unless I have misread what you say on page 165 
about “the principle of taxing, or rather of rating, the 
ownership of land.” I infer from that that you favour the 
rating, but not the taxation, of land values. If that be so, 
may I be allowed to point out that the taxation of land 
values may be justified on exactly the same grounds as those 
on which you justify the rating of land values—namely 
(1) because land values are “ not the result of exertion ”— 
exertion on the part of the landlord, that is to say ; and (2) 
because the taxes to which the landkolder gud landholder 
does not directly contribute “are expended on services 
which raise the value of the land”—hbecause, in short, the 
expenditure on the Army and the Navy, on education, the 
Post Office, &c., all ultimately materialises in ground rent. 
The safety of our commerce is guaranteed by the Navy. 
Let the Navy go to the dogs and our commerce will soon 
follow suit. And if our commerce goes to the dogs, what 
will become of the prosperity of London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Glasgow, and other big manufactur- 
ing and trading centres? They will decline, and as they 
decline land values also wil! decline. And the same applies 
in degree to the Army. As Mr. Purvis, M.P., said during 
the Budget debate, April 20, 1899: “ If ever the time came 
that we should stand still in regard to expenditure on our 
Army and Navy, we would have to stand aside and allow 
a stronger nation to reap the fruits of Empire. Then the 
grass would grow in the streets of our great cities, and the 
time of pastoral simplicity for which his honourable friend, 
the member for Northampton, sighed, would have arrived. 
But until that time came we must make up our mind to 
bear the burdens as well as reap the fruits of Empire.” 

Mr. Purvis may be a landlord. If so, his “ we” in the 
last sentence above quoted may refer to the landholders, but 
“T hae ma doots.” It is, however, only fair that the land- 
lords who “reap the fruits of Empire” should “ bear the 
burdens.” 

IT would add that a tax on land values, so far from 
burdening trade and industry, would, by forcing idle land 
into use, reduce the rent tribute paid to the landholders, 
and thus greatly benefit trade and industry.—Yours, &c., 


ANTI-MONOPOLIST. 


[We should certainly prefer a rate tq a tax, for expendi- 
ture which “ ultimately materialises ” is a different thing from 
expenditure which directly contributes. Besides, the owners 
of land are not more responsible than other small privileged 
classes for the present excessive expenditure on armaments. 
We are aware, however, that our correspondent might cite 
the high authority of Adam Smith on his own side.—Ed. 
S peaker.| 


SPURIOUS SPORTS—RABBIT-COURSING. 


Smr,—My attention has been drawn to an article 
which appeared on page 72 of your issue of October 19, 
on “Spurious Sports,” and I was much surprised to read 
therein that “rabbit-coursing is a degree better than 
pigeon-shooting, though more vulgar.” 1 was under the 


impression that it was a degree worse than any other form 
of so-called “ sport,” and I imagine my experience would be 
borne out by anyone who has ever seen this brutal pastime. 

In the early part of January last it came to my know- 
ledge that rabbits were being coursed in an athletic ground 
attached to a public-house in this district, and, with a view 
of ascertaining facts and taking any possible steps to put 
a stop to the brutality, I attended some of the meetings. 

After paying half-a-crown gate money, I found some 
150 men in the grounds—a good many bookmakers among 
them. A large hamper containing rabbits was carried into 
the ground. The ground was enclosed, so that no rabbit 
had any chance of escape, however cleverly it ran. They 
were taken out of the hamper, clutched by the skin of the 
back, and swung in the hand of a man who ran forward 
about 50 yards before liberating them. The yelling and 
shouting of the bookmakers and the crowd, accompanied 
by the yelping of the dogs, seemed to paralyse the little 
animals with terror until the dogs were right on top of 
them. In several cases they were mauled and nearly torn 
asunder by both dogs, and their squeals made up a very 
distressing scene. In several cases they were still alive 
when taken from the dog which finally retained possession 
and brought them back to the slipping place. In one 
case a man pulled the rabbit’s neck out over his knee, and 
in several others he swung it round by the hind legs, strik- 
ing the head on the toe of his boot to kill it. I spoke to 
several residents who hold strong opinions on this subject, 
and we decided to oppose the renewal of the license at the 
brewster sessions on the following grounds : 

(1) That during the current licensing year the licensee 
had permitted and encouraged, in close proximity to his 
premises, rabbit-coursing, which was a cruel and repulsive 
sport, attended with many objectionable features. 

(2) That a licensed Louse conducted in conjunction 
with such objectionable attractions was not required, and 
was, under the circumstances, undesirable in the public 
interest. 

When the case came on before the licensing justices 
the licensee undertook never again to allow his ground to 
be used at any time hereafter for rabbit-coursing or pigeon- 
shooting, and on this undertaking, which was ordered to be 
entered in the Register of Licenses, the opposition was 
withdrawn and the license renewed. 

Advertisements in the sporting papers show that many 
meetings for rabbit-coursing and pigeon-shooting are 
carried on by publicans, and I have thought that particulars 
of the means we adopted here—and that, too, successfully 
—to put an end to such practices might be of interest to 
your readers. 

The Bishop of Hereford’s Bill aims at making all such 
practices illegal, and it is to be hoped it may become law 
without delay.—Yours, &c., 

J. R. Wuyte. 

14, Bidston-road, Birkenhead. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE EMPIRE. 


Sir,—It appears that Mr. Chamberlain said in a 
speech: “I might die to-morrow and this great empire of 
our fathers would still remain.” 

I give you a reflection on this in English and Latin, if 
you care to print them : 


Josephus states to an admiring train 

That if he died the empire would remain. 

Yes, if you die, it will survive you, Jo; 

But if you live? That’s what we want to know. 


Dixerat insipiens aula Catalina frequenti, 

“ Etsi cras moriar permanet Imperium.” 

“Td modo tu caveas,” ait ex adstantibus unus, 
“Ne melius possit te superante mori” ! 


Yours, &c,, 


C, S. OAKLEY. 
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REVIEWS. 


BIOLOGY AND TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


ALcoHoLisM; A Stupy 1n HEReEpity. By G. Archdall Reid. 
Pp. xvi., 293. London: Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 


AMONG the minor curses of the age must be reckoned the 
scientific man who blunders into political questions with 
ideas and methods derived from his speciality and applied 
often most uncritically to the complicated problems of 
society. It will some day be reckoned to the credit of 
Comte that he was among the first to insist on the vices in- 
herent in that specialism which the peculiar development 
of modern science has made necessary. Comte went so far 
as to find the essence of materialism in the practice of 
treating questions pertaining to a higher science by 
methods properly applicable to a lower, and philosophically 
as well as practically there is something to be said for the 
definition. The greatest offenders in this respect at the 
present day are, of course, the biologists, and among the 
number we must regretfully reckon Mr. Archdall Reid. 
We do so with regret, because Mr. Reid is already known as 
the author of a clever, even a brilliant, work on 7'he Present 
Evolution of Man, which we believe to be a real contribu- 
tion to evolutionary theory. Nor is the volume before us 
in any way deficient in suggestiveness or originality. But 
it is precisely because we recognise in Mr. Reid a writer of 
merit that we are compelled to speak, as much in anger as in 
sorrow, of his hasty and, in our judgment, unscientific appli- 
cation of premature generalisations to a question of prac- 
tical social reform. 

Mr. Reid’s thesis, stated as briefly as possible, is that 
alcoholism is of the nature of a disease ; that it is hereditary ; 
that by the law of natural selection a tendency so disadvan- 
tageous to its possessor is likely in the course of generations 
to be weeded out; that this process has occurred, or is in 
actual operation, among races exposed for any long period 
to the temptations of alcohol; that the efforts of the indi- 
vidual to control himself have no effect upon the inborn 
impulses of his descendants; that drunkenness can there- 
fore be eliminated only by the elimination of the race of 
drunkards ; and, accordingly, as the practical conclusion of 
the whole matter, that we are all wrong in endeavouring to 
cut off opportunities of getting drunk, and ought rather to 
cut off the race of the drunkard by preventing him from 
having a family. 

This Mr. Reid recognises to be a startling conclusion. 
To put it into practice would imply a far-reaching change 
in moral sentiments, and a reversal of all that has been 
hitherto attempted in the way of temperance reform. It is 
right, therefore, that we should look for absolutely rigid 
proof of the premises upon which so remarkable a conclusion 
is based. But instead of rigid proof we find in Mr. Reid’s 
book much that is suggestive, much that is worth consider- 
ing, but nothing at all that comes up to the standard of con- 
vincingness that men demand in their practical affairs when 
asked to make a complete change in their habits. 

To take an example: Following on the lines of his 
earlier work, Mr. Reid suggests that the races less inured to 
alcohol are also those most liable to alcoholism. He argues 
accordingly that with constant exposure to danger the 
drunken type is gradually eliminated, and the survivors are 
for the most part “ protected” in varying degrees against 
the disease. Just as measles introduced into a savage tribe 
runs riot with effect as deadly as that of cholera among our- 
selves, so we all know does the mania for alcohol. And 
just as the civilised man has gradually become protected 
against measles, so that he has it in a milder and milder 
form, so also does he become protected against alcohol. 
Now, all this may be true, and it is quite interesting and sug- 
gestive, But if we are asked whether Mr. Reid proves it 


true, so that he can fairly expect us to found action upon 
his proof, we must reply that he does not. 


‘“‘Where, then,” he asks, “are the facts? Some races 
have been afflicted by cheap and abundant supplies of 
alcohol for thousands of years, for example, Greeks, 
Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese. Others have been less 
afflicted for a shorter time, for example, all North Euro- 
peans. Yet others have had little or no experience of 
alcohol, for example, most savages, Of all peoples to 
whom alcohol is accessible, the most temperate are those 
who have been most afflicted by it; the least temperate are 
those who have had little or no experience of it. The in- 
habitants of the wine countries, the South Europeans, are 
notoriously the most temperate in the world. Most savages, 
when they have the opportunity, are furious drunkards. 
North Europeans and their colonists lie between the two 
extremes.” 


What is the scientific value of all this mass of assertion? 
Where are the quantitative tests which must be applied to 
any wide statements of this kind before they can be used as 
the basis of a logical induction? In no single case can any 
quantitative comparison be made between the actual number 
of drunkards to be found in the remote past among the 
peoples mentioned and those still existing at the present 
day. Mr. Reid tells us that there are many warnings 
against drunkenness in the Old Testament, whereas Jews 
of the present day are generally sober ; that there was legis- 
lation against drunkenness among the ancient Greeks, and 
that from “Petronius, Pliny, Gibbon, and other authors” 
we learn the same thing about ancient Italy. This is very 
vague and flimsy stuff to put forward as the basis of an 
important theory. When we come to consider the differ- 
ence between North and South Europe matters are even 
less satisfactory. Mr. Reid has to admit that the Northern 
barbarians when first known to civilised writers were already 
addicted to drink, but he asserts without advancing any 
proof that their supply of alcohol “must have been very 
scanty.” But this is the very point that demands inquiry. 
Mr. Reid’s argument is that the Northern races are less 
drunken than the Southern because longer exposed to 
alcohol, but of the point of fact on which the whole matter 
turns he supplies no evidence. Further, he himself points 
out that the “ South Germans, especially in the vine-growing 
districts, are as sober as the inhabitants of the Mediter- 
ranean littoral.” Thus, apparently, by a more rapid evolu- 
tion, the South Germans have made up for lost time and 
caught up the peoples of the Mediterranean in spite of their 
long start. Now, all this may be so, but to prove that it 3s 
so requires some positive evidence. Until we can quantify 
the laws of heredity, so as to determine the rate of elimina- 
tion and the time within which under given conditions a 
new type may be evolved, we shall never be able to translate 
clever suggestions of this kind into established theories. 

How easy it is to play fast and loose with those bio- 
logical hypotheses as long as no quantitative tests can be 
applied, may be seen from the way in whick Mr. Reid 
dismisses the awkward case of the Mahommedan and Budd- 
hist abstainers. It is, of course, a part of the theory that 
teetotalism only hinders the elimination of drunkenness. 
It produces a spurious improvement owing to the diminu- 
tion of opportunity, so that the elimination of the drunken 
type is suspended. To this the natural reioinder is that 
among Mahommedans, for example, the principle of total 
abstinence has on the whole stood the test of time. This 
Mr. Reid admits : 


‘* It may be argued that as yet it (Prohibition) has been 
successful with Mahommedans and Buddhists. As yet! We 
have still to learn the future of those races.” 


How many centuries, we should be glad to know, would 
Mr. Reid accept as a sufficient test, and does he seriously 
expect us to legislate for the thirtieth century rather than 
the twentieth? We have much to be thankful for in this 


world of change and of excessively uncertain prediction if 
our reforms retain their value for a couple of generations. 
There is too much of the philosophy of Laputa in this 
remark of Mr. Reid. 

If we have spoken strongly about Mr. Reid’s book it 
is because the whole theory of natural selection in its 
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extreme form is being applied by many critics of the day 
loosely and mischievously to public affairs. With a certain 
school the theory has become a mere fetish, a talisman 
which to name is to resolve all difficulties. Yet all the time 
the way in which natural selection operates remains wholly 
vague. Every sort of variation is referred to it, but why it 
produces one adaptation in this case and quite another m 
that, why one race is protected and another is not, under 
what conditions a type will survive, and what must be the 
measure and magnitude of a danger which so modifies the 
survival rate as to affect the type—these and many other 
kindred questions remain unanswered. To take an example 
from this volume, Mr. Reid makes a point of the frequent 
extermination of savages by white men’s diseases, but he 
quite fairly admits that the Bantu races are an exception. 
Why are they an exception? Mr. Reid says they have 
“undergone an evolution against parasitic diseases,” but 
tow does he know this? He knows it, we suppose he would 
say, by the result—that they do not succumb to such 
diseases. Precisely, but the point to be proved is that this 
result is reached by an evolution proceeding through elimina- 
tion. Where is the proof that the Bantu races have gone 
through this evolution, and why have they stood the test while 
other savage races have succumbed? To such questions the 
theory of natural selection in its present immature, 7.¢., un- 
quantified, form gives no answer, and yet it is in this imma- 
ture form that we are asked to take the theory as a guiding 
principle in practical life, and under its authority to re- 
verse the teachings of practical wisdom, and sometimes cf 
the moral sense. 


L. T. H. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD REDIVIVUS. 


LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN. London: Brimley Johnson. 
Is, 


READING one’s daily paper, in these piping times of war, it 
is difficult to resist the impression that one is read- 
ing the annals of a lunatic asylum—an_ impression 
which, as Mr. Chamberlain remarks with his accustomed 
blithe geniality, is shared with the denizens of all 
the other lunatic asylums of England. One can- 
not avoid a daily experience of things monstrous, 
grotesque, inane. Generals announce the war is over, pro- 
ducing thereby indescribable misery and ruin, and receive 
in return promotion, pension, and praise ; generals spatch- 
cock telegrams and receive dismissal. Gallant baroncts 
publish in the daily Press letters to my dear Brodrick offer- 
ing to go anywhere, see anyone, and say anything to any- 
body ; for which offer my dear Brodrick in the daily Press 
eagerly protests his gratitude. Emperors worshipping the 
God of Love urge no quarter on their soldiers, to be gravely 
defended by their Ministers, as suffering (as Mr. Balfour 
discerns the Yahoos who bludgeon peace meetings suffer- 
ing) from intolerable provocation. Christian women, 
devoting heroic lives to the welfare of the outcast, rejoice in 
terrible joy over child slaughter in South Africa. Govern- 
ment announcements of “no war” periodically interleave 
news of grave British defeats or demands for more troops or 
fresh loans ; and the people love to have it so. Labourers 
stewing in squalor, compared to which the nigger quarter in 
South Africa is a Garden of Eden, dismally destined to 
perish prematurely of small-pox and virulent fevers, spend 
the brief interval in hurrahing for the oppressed cosmopoli- 
tan Outlander and the future exploitation by Germanic 
Israelites of our conquered territories; and return to Par- 
ment absentee militant majors and brewers docilely to vote 
against any attempt for the improvement of their stye. 


Such a manifestation of the heirs of all the ages in the 
foremost ranks of time is calculated to bring the smile to the 





cheeks of the Barbaric onlooker; and under the circum- 
stances the aspiration of Tennyson’s noisy hero, “ Better 
fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” may be found 
to become tremulous and quavering. The anonymous 
author of this brilliant little series of letters has placed in 
the mouth of a philosophic John Chinaman some reflections 
upon this excellent age. Fresh from the experience of the 
avenging of servants of the Prince of Peace by massacre 
in its more brutal and bestial aspects, he finds consolation 
for his outraged feelings in contemplation of the life and 
manners of the people who have outraged his country—a 
people, in effect, in hell though without knowing it. 

F. D. Maurice, parodying Goethe’s announcement 
regarding America, announced that hell was here or 
nowhere; upon which Spedding commented that one 
was thankful to learn that it was no worse. And 
perhaps the average citizen in his counting house 
counting out his money, prancing heavily in the 
streets under the dismal impression that he is repre- 
senting patriotic rejoicing, or sustained through the boredom 
of a suburban home by the thought that he is not as the poor 
benighted heathen, who, in his blindness, bows down to 
wood and stone, would speechlessly gasp like Matthew 
Arnold’s late lamented friend, Mr. Bottles, if confronted 
with the contempt of the wily Asiatic. Such blasphemy, he 
doubts not, partakes of the nature of sin. As, however, the 
only persons who will look at such an indictment as this are 
the people whe will acknowledge, with wider or narrower 
limitations, its truth, Mr. Bottles, the ministers who satsfy 
his spiritual needs, and the statesmen who guarantee his 
material aspirations will continue in touching innocence 
the energetic efforts to spread British enlightenment, con- 
tentment, sweetness, and light into those dark places of the 
earth which are full of the habitations of cruelty. 


“Where there are no humane and stable relations,” 
grimly remarks Mr. J. Chinaman, “no reverence for the 
past, no respect even for the present, but only a cupidinous 
ravishment of the future, there, we think, there is no true 
society.” “ While we recognise the greatness of your prac- 
tical and scientific achievements, vet we find it impossible 
unreservedly to admire a civilisation which has produced 
manners so coarse, morals so low, an appearance so unlovely, 
as those with which we are constantly confronted in your 
great cities.” . “ Your legislation for the past hundred years 
is a perpetual and fruitless effort to regulate the disorders 
of your economic system. Your poor, your drunk, your 
incompetent, your sick, your aged, ride you like a 
nightmare. You have dissolved all human and personal 
ties, and you endeavour, in vain, to replace them by the 
impersonal activity of the State.” The soul rises into indig- 
nant pretest at such an indictment. ‘Appearance so lovely ” ? 
Has Mr. Chinaman seen Birmingham, “the Mecca of 
municipal activity,” or the statues of the Thames Embank- 
ment or in Parliament Square? Has he taken the salu- 
brious and enkindling pilgrimage from the Old Kent Road, 
through the dim opulence of Bermondsey, to Deptford and 
Hatcham, and all the strange bizarre beauty of New Cross 
and Penge? Has he beheld in the midst of this eager, 
Lusy, alert population the material evidences of England's 
large-hearted benevolence—the model dwellings of the 
characteristic “Early Edwardian” style of architecture 
(“ early Victorian” beirg now discredited), the corrugated 
iron churches, the spacious workhouses and lunatic asylums, 
which, as he reaches the suburbs of the city, completely 
dominate the landscape with their quaint and solemn 
beauty ? For, if not, he has no claim to condemn. “ What 
can they know of England who only England know ?” 
sings the bard of the bloodier varieties of Imperialism ; and 
“What can they know of London who only ‘London’ 
know ?”—and not the poor-law schools at Hanwell, or the 
Lambeth Asylum at Tooting, or the workhouse at Peckham 
Rye—we may defiantly reply to the querulous complaints 
of our exasperating critic. 

However this may be, Mr. Chinaman will have none of 
us. His idea is the agricultural state of the unchanging 
East of which he paints an entrancing picture—silence, 
sound, perfume, colour. Against this he sets our English 
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country districts, “waste of common and moor, villas and 
parks, labourers poorly clad, wretchedly housed and miser- 
ably paid, dreary villages, decaying farms, squalor, brutality 


and vice.” English society “everywhere means nowhere 
anend! . . . A huge engine, and that engine out of 
gear”; and the English citizen, “ one divorced from nature 
but unreclaimed by art, instructed but not educated, assimi- 
lative but incapable of thought.” “To feel,” says the author 
in a passage of singular beauty, which, however, betrays its 
origin not in far-away Cathay, but in one of our own 
English Universities : 
“and in order to feel to express, or at least to under- 
stand the expression of all that is lovely in nature, of all 
that is poignant and sensitive in man, is to us in itself a 
sufficient end. A rose in a moonlit garden, the shadow of 
trees on the turf, almond bloom, scent of pine, the wine- 
cup and the guitar; these and the pathos of life and death, 
the long embrace, the hand stretched out in vain, the 
moment that glides for ever away with its freight of music 
and light, into the shadow and hush of the haunted past, 
all that we have, all that eludes us, a bird on the wing, and 
perfume escaped on the gale—to all these things we are 
trained to respond, and the response is what we call litera- 
ture. This we have: this you cannot give us, but this you 
may so easily take away. Amid the roar of looms it 
cannot be heard; it cannot be seen in the smoke of your 
factories.” 

Noting in this significant passage the origin of this 
indictment of modern civilisation, we can note also the par- 
ticular characteristics of the University reformer. He is a 
follower and successor of Matthew Arnold: confronting 
modern industrial development, “ doing as one likes,” and 
the turgid chaotic current of the new city life, with the lessons 
learnt in the courts and gardens of Cambridge or Oxford. 
As thus academic he suffers from inherent defects, standing 
“ perplexed aside, from so much sorrow,” and mournfully 
deploring the hurrying and the striving, the tumid ugliness, 
the isolation and faithlessness of the modern world. Yet 
the descent from serenity into the inferno will reveal also 
another picture. The interminable acreage of dismal cubic 
boxes often embraces a family life firm and pure ; pathetic 
aspiration, however cramped and distorted, still thrusts up- 
wards towards the sunlight : here the cultivation of a stunted 
flower, there the tending on a sick child, beyond a mother’s 
perpetual unrewarded toil, reveal behind the darkness the 
perpetual presence of heaven and all its stars. “Ill would 
the change be at whiles were it not for the change beyond 
the change”; and the change that has erected such a 
monstrous and chaotic aggregation as London is a change 
difficult to reconcile with any intelligible theory of a rational 
universe. But to the eye of the observer not detached and 
distant, but descending into the very arena of conflicting 
lusts and dead desires, there is enough hidden, secret, and 
apart, but still insistent and unquenchable, to yield hope of 
the change beyond the change, when the whole will become 
illuminated with some large purpose and directed towards 
some not ignoble end. 

C. F. G. M. 





TWO BOOKS ON FENELON. 


Francois DE FéNeLon, By Viscount St. Cyres. 
Messrs. Methuen. tos. 6d. 


London: 


Fxneton: His FRIENDS AND HIS ENEMIES. 


1651-1715. By 
E. K. Sanders. London: Longmans, 


10s. 6d. net. 


Iz is a curious coincidence this simultaneous publication in 
England of two books on a French author long dead. And 
yet I should not be surprised if, instead of exhausting what- 
ever curiosity may exist in England about Fénelon, they 
only called forth fresh efforts towards a fairer or a more 
complete representation of his character and genius. The 
enormous literature accumulated in France about the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, chiefly in the last thirty years, was in- 





spired by a passionate spirit which has not died out yet, 
and the two English works we have in hand, without being 
more decisive, testify to the interest which he excites 
abroad. 

As a rule, this interest rather concerns the judgment 
we should pass on his character than the detailed history of 
his life. Pure erudition does not care for him as for Pascal 
or Bossuet. Writers will discuss the ideas in the Education 
des Filles; no leisured investigator thinks of looking for 
practical hints of their results in the methods applied to the 
Nouvelles Catholiques or the eight daughters of Madame 
de Beauvilliers. There is real unfairness to Fénelon in 
commonly judging him on the rough outlines of his life in- 
stead of carefully sifting contemporary evidence about him. 

Lord St. Cyres’s book is another attempt to tell us 
what we ought to think of Fénelon without adding 


anything to what we already know of him. As 
such, I had as well say at once that it is a 
failure. If it were not so cleverly composed and so 


brilliantly written, I should call it a clumsy book, but its 
remarkable execution makes it look anything but clumsy. 
Lord St. Cyres is everywhere in his book, as much as 
Fénelon, and everywhere he impresses one by an erudition 
which is never distinct from culture, by a pliability almost 
equal to Ste. Beuve’s, by a skilful and dramatic handling of 
facts, and by a sincere interest in philosophic and social 
problems, as well as in literary questions. He is a writer, 
too. In spite of a certain cold glitter which suggests the 
disciple rather than the master, and now and then causes 
some fatigue, he has a power which only belongs to good 
style: you may skip a page of his when you do not think 
it interesting, but you cannot skim it. He likes metaphors: 
some are rather far-fetched or over condensed, many ate 
simply delightful. 

These qualities render the book uncommonly pleasant 
reading, but they do not save it from the original sin vitiating 
its substance. Lord St. Cyres aimed at writing a critical 
biography of Fénelon, a purpose which every reader of, for 
instance, Ste. Beuve’s Port Royal will approve ; but there is 
toc much criticism in it—I mean even criticism reflected from 
critics. I have no doubt, that, at heart, he loves Fénelon. 
The concluding words of his book—that “if among such 
splendid talents and virtues some weaknesses are mingled, 
these may serve to remind us that we are dealing, not with 
the vague, impossibly perfect hero of a story, but with the 
chequered courses of a living man”—might be found at the 
end of the most enthusiastic estimate not only of Fénelon, 
but of the greatest saint. Yet the book itself shows us a 
Fénelon blacker than even St. Simon’s notoriously biassed 
but wonderfully grand portrait painted him. Lord 
St. Cyres heaps up on his hero all the blemishes with which 
the most unfriendly French critics tax him only on isolated 
points. Not only is Fénelon chimerical and ambitious—a 
charge which, no matter how often repeated, I have never 
seen satisfactorily proved—he is double-faced, intolerant 
to cruelty, worldly in his interest for his relations, morbidly 
coquettish, above all abominably selfish. Lord St. Cyres 
lardly ever takes the trouble to test the evidence on 
which he founds his accusations—some circumstance for 
which Fénelon is not responsible, a harsh speech of 
Bossuet’s or St. Simon’s ; in one case even an admission of 
Fénelon’s, one of those spiritual self-reproaches which fill 
the writings of the saints, and ought never to be alluded to. 
‘The French critics do the same thing, with less to excuse 
them. 

Intolerance, mundanity, especially selfishness, are 
not mere “ weaknesses.” Lord St. Cyres knows it, and his 
hidden liking for his hero, as well as his flexibility of appre- 
hension, necessarily leads him to contradictions. They are 
the great defect of his book, and strengthen an appearance 
of artificiality which prevails in many parts. They 
abound especially in the first hundred pages, and 
very often appear in a glaring manner. For instance, in 
one place (see preface) we hear of Fénelon’s “ ruthlessly 
stoical mysticism” ; in another (page 5) we read that “ he is 
no prophet of stern, unbending dogma, but brings piety 
before his penitents less as a duty than a means of happi- 
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ness.” One great charge against him is that he takes too 
much interest in his nephews; in another chapter we see 
that Lord St. Cyres has not failed to feel the charm of his 
delightful intercourse with them, as described in the Zet¢ers ; 
in another, again, we read that Fénelon was “ shielded alike 
from enmities and friendships by an all-absorbing interest 
in himself” (page 215). Lord St. Cyres loves antithesis, he 
is very intelligent, and discovers at once the various aspects 
of things; but he has the fault common with historians of 
putting them sharply without caring to reconcile them. You 
will find contradictory statements not only about difficult 
subjects like Jansenism, but about St. Sulpice, which are at 
once austere and frosty and theatrical; about Madame de 
Chevreuse, at the same time a worldling and a saint ; even 
about the health of the young Duke of Burgundy. I quote 
definite instances, but the reader will find that the general 
impression left about Fénelon’s tolerance, his sincerity, his 
egotism, is far from coherent. ‘This deficiency is the result 
of an oft-repeated error in the standpoint. Lord St. 
Cyres, speaking of Fénelon’s tolerance, will talk at first like a 
contemporary of Dean Stanley, and then, of course, the 
seventeenth-century man will be well-nigh a monster, 
further on the real surroundings will reappear, and also the 
contradiction they involve with the first judgment. Sure 
enough, the reader can do the work of reconciling these 
points of view for himself, but a reader ought never to be 
expected to do any work but read. 

Besides, it is not always that Lord St. Cyres supplies 
us with all the facts or the ideas necessary for a fair or 
aGequate judgment, or when he does he scatters them so 
that only a critic will think of putting them together. The 
view taken of the Duke of Burgundy’s education is as severe 
as, or severer than, that which Fénelon’s enemies generally 
adopt; and the quotations proving that the Prince’s 
Preceptor had, after all, the same ideal as_ his 
modern critics, and was only prevented by cir- 
cumstances from carrying it out, come too late 
to efface the first unfavourable impression. This 
is what would make, as I have said, the book seem really 
clumsy, were it not saved by its artistic qualities and the 
intrinsic value of innumerable passages. It is probably 
impossible to write at once a critical and an artistic Life of 
Fénelon. He has a charm which you cannot feel and 
express, while remaining at the same time upon your guard 
against it. Lord St. Cyres has failed through choosing to 
show his critical acumen rather than his real sympathy. 

In some places he might be taxed with levity bordering 
on unfairness. Bossuet is supposed (p. 239) to be a Jan- 
senist, a superficial and purely literary assumption; and 
Fénelon is described, with as little reason, as seeking re- 
venge on him by compromising him with the sect. All this 
is absolutely gratuitous, and cannot be easily excused. It is 
a truism to say that Fénelon’s disposition, like his educa- 
tion, naturally turned him against Jansenism. As to his 
dealing with the Jansenists themselves, contemporary evi- 
dence is absolutely in favour of his doctrinal firmness and 
his practical gentleness. Yet Lord St. Cyres questions it 
on page 240, though he immediately after asserts it on 
page 241. There is as much injustice in supposing that 
Fénelon’s ideas on Papal infallibility .were nothing but 
policy. They are identical, even put in the terms used by 
the English critic, with those of the Gallican and so-called 
Jansenist Bossuet. 

I am sorry that Lord St. Cyres has fallen into another— 
in my opinion even more grievous—error which Renan would 
certainly have avoided, and which seems inexplicable in a 
writer so well read in the history of the seventeenth century. 
I mean the belief, already pointed out above, that Fénelon 
was so selfish as to think only of himself in his intercourse 
with those he semed to love, as well as those who were only 
useful to him. As man is radically egoistic and Fénelon a 
subtle and not easily analysed nature, you can, at little ex- 
pense, give yourself the airs of a profound psychologist by 
describing him as a rare type of unconscious selfishness. 
It has become the fashion to do so, but I appeal to every 
reader of the Archbishop’s correspondence sufficiently 
familiar with clerical characteristics in the seventeenth 


century to say if one can sincerely doubt that Fénelon was 
as capable of disinterested affection as any of his contem- 
poraries. No enchanter could have called forth so much 
love without requiting it. It is ill-treating a man to deny 
that he could love anybody because he had that in him 
whick made everybody love him. Here we touch a pre- 
judice to which I wish Lord St. Cyres had not yielded ; for 
he does not always give in to received opinions : his vindica- 
tion of the sincerity both of Fénelon and Bossuet in the 
affair of quietism shows more insight than is generally seen 
in an analysis of so difficult a question. 

The method of the book, a blend of biography and 
criticism in each chapter, is not new, and the plan is nearly 
the same as that of the careful and moderate study by 
M. Thamin; but it is only fair to say that, excepting per- 
haps in the first two or three chapters, it is sustained with 
remarkable ease. 

Mr. Sanders’s book is a conscientious, unassuming, yet 
intelligent work to which one does not do justice by reading 
it or reviewing it after the more brilliant and thoughtful 
study of Lord St. Cyres. It purposely avoids the critical 
side, which is so attractive for the latter. The references 
are all to intrinsic evidence from Fénelon’s own works or 
contemporary testimonies, whereas Lord St. Cyres’s range 
over the philosophic thought of many centuries. The 
Archbishop’s moral portrait stands out better in this sym- 
pathetic though discriminating sketch ; but those who know 
enough of him beforehand to take pleasure in seeing his 
various aspects as a representative man critically discussed, 
will prefer arguing with the severer and even occasionally 
less impartial judge. 

E. D. 





THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
the Arabic by E. W. Lane. 
6 vols. 215s. the set. 


THE majority of the stories that delighted us most in child- 
hood, one must, in spite of all sentiment, outgrow in time. 
The little tales in Mary’s Grammar, the subtle didactics of 
the Parent's Assistant, the romances of Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth, all drop from the mind’s store in the course of 
years, and though we remember them with pleasure for 
what they once could do, they can never absorb us again. 
But there is a small part of the literature that used to come 
into our infant hands that does not pall as the years pass, 
and the brains within our skulls grow into that desirable 
state of knotted inextricability upon which, the men of 
science declare, the power of thought depends. They are 
the folk-tales, the stories which do not deal with Willy and 
his grandfather, but with man and with the world. They 
are usually old, sometimes they are new. Some were in- 
vented so long ago that their maker’s name has totally 
perished ; some were Hans Andersen’s, and will remain 
when his name has perished too. 

The collection called Z'he T’housand and One Nights, 
the most monumental work of fiction we have, is made 
up of such stories. If you want to know how much harm 
civilisation has done to you, read the Nights, and the 
duller you find them the less hope there is for you. The 
translation of Lane is the best for this purpose, because, 
while fairly close to the original, it leaves out a number 
of orientalisms which would surprise a Western reader so 
much as to ruin the test. The question is, have you any 
taste for pure narrative and simple human nature remain- 
ing, can you get on without plots which depend upon 
absurd conventions or sheer mental disease, upon photo- 
graphy or contemporary politics or electrical apparatus ? 
Many people are so hypnotised by the surrounding mate- 
rial things that they are absolutely unconscious of the 
world as it is. A man has been known to return from an 


Translated from 
London: J. M. Dent and Co. 


after-dinner stroll in a pleasant part of England saying 
that he had no idea it was so dark in the country. Another 
never leaves the town unless he must, and when he must 
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stays indoors and works a Pianola. Such people could 
not tolerate the Arabian Nights. 

It has been said, and the editor of the edition before 
us says again, that the reader of the Wights has the Eastern 
life described for him so fully and minutely that the read- 
ing them is an education—a severe charge to bring. The 
truth is, that effect is accidental. It only happens that 
the Eastern life is in a number of important respects a 
better and mate reasonable, because more plainly and 
naturally organised, life than our own at this end of the 
world. So that these old Eastern tales produce upon us 
an effect very like that of our own folklore, in which the 
people are just as simple, as good, and as bad, as brave, 
and as cunning, as confident in Allah, and as much afraid 
of the Djinn, as the men and women of the Arabian tales. 

One of the most restful things about a work which is 
the epitome of a leisurely philosophy of life is the simplicity 
of the plots and the daring obviousness of the mechanism. 
When the two kings hidden in the tree overhear the Afrite 
talking to the lady whom he carries about in a box, what 
are the words that reach them? Just the very words which 
put them in possession of the facts in the case. “O lady 
of noble race, whom I carried off on thy wedding night,” 
the accommodating demon begins ; and there it is. Much 
trouble would be saved if we could only manage our fiction 
in the same way. All the tedious explanations which have 
to come sooner or later in a novel could be got over brightly 
and quickly if one character could address another with: 
“O daughter of a Baptist minister, whom my parents refuse 
to allow me to marry” ; or again, “O diplomatist suspected 
of selling your country, whom my passion for your daughter 
makes me hesitate to expose.” The stories are all story ; 
there is very little humour, or actuality, or character, or 
satire, or any of the things which go to the making of a 
modern story. About the deepest piece of satire in tlie 
Nights is that in the story of Abdallah of the Land and 
Abdallah of the Sea, in which the King of the Sea and his 
Court make a jest and gazing-stock of the land-born 
Abdallah because he has not a tail. 

Nothing could be pleasanter than the appearance and 
printing cf this new edition of Lane. But it is impossible 
to speak in any high terms of the “ Editor’s Foreword.” 
To begin with, it is a “foreword.” And then, in discussing 
translations of the Nights, the editor says nothing about 
the two most remarkable yet published: Sir Richard 
Burton’s in our own tongue, and Dr. Mardrus’ in French, 
which is still in course of production. Neither of them is 
presentable, of course. Still, to neglect them totally is a 
proceeding hard to understand, when one professes to be 
treating of “the literary history of the Arabian Nights so 
far as translation into European languages is concerned.” 
Again, Mr. Stanley Wood’s illustrations are all very well. 
Some people like them. But the Wights have been illus- 
trated by the men of the golden age of English book-illus- 
tration, by Tenniel and Houghton ; Houghton in particular 
has imposed upon everyone who knows the large edition 
published by Cassell’s his own conception of the Nighis, 
and a splendid one it is. And yet we read in this “ fore- 
word” that Mr. Wood’s stiff pictures “represent the only 
real attempt on the part of English artists to portray the 
life and customs of the mysterious East as unfolded to us in 
the Arabian Nights.” 

mm 





MOMENTA OF LIFE. 


MomentTA OF Lire: Essays ETHicaL, HisTorICAL, AND RELIf+ 
cious. By James Lindsay, D.D. (Glas.). London: Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 1901. §s. 


THESE essays have been collected from various magazines : 
the first on the Development of Ethical Philosophy, was 





read before the Aristotelian Society of London, and after- 
wards translated into German for the Zeitschrift fiir Philo- 
sophie. We must confess to being disappointed by this 
essay. It is learned and shows that Dr. Lindsay’s reading, 
even for a student of philosophy, is immense, and not un- 


‘worthy of a countryman of Sir William Hamilton. Never- 


theless, we wonder how many even of the Aristotelian 
Society felt themselves justified in following with expres- 
sions of intelligent recognition on their faces this passage 
of the essay : . 


“France has done not a little to further a spiritualistic 
morality by the labours—not to fall back on Cousin and 
Jouffroy—of Janet, Franck, Simon, Caro, Vacherot, and 
others, who have stood for moral liberty and the absolute- 
ness of goodness and duty. This is not to speak of thinkers 
like Renassier,who attaches himself to the principle of moral 
solidarity, or Fouillée, who lays stress on the efficacy of the 
idea of liberty, or Ravaisson, with his zesthetic morality, or 
Secrétan, with his theologic tendencies.” 


Italy comes next with a list of picturesque names, and 
then we feel quite at home with the familiar sounds Green, 
Martineau, Alexander, Stephen, Bradley, &c., till we are 
hurried off to the unknown group of lesser American moral- 
ists. It would be unfair to quote this passage with the 
object of leaving an impression that Dr. Lindsay’s wood is 
nothing but inventories of the different species of trees. Yet 
the wood as a whole is an “ oscura selva,” and we beg leave 
to doubt whether too much learning has not helped to con- 
fuse the author. One does not feel after reading the essay 
that some clear ideas have shaped themselves; and the 
style is unnecessarily pedantic. One or two words are 
barbarous. What is meant by a new fact being “ expis- 
cated ” ? We cannot stop Americans forming new and offen- 
sive words; but a Scotsman who does so is trying to put 
himself outside the comity of nations within these islands. 
The essay on the Development of Christian Ethics has some 
shrewder observations, and at times a view through and 
beyond the wood. Those who accept Christianity will 
assent to the following statements : 


“ Both scholasticism and mysticism—the former intelli- 
gence without love, the latter love without intelligence— 
lacked in their hold upon reality. . . In this require- 
ment of love, as the real principle of the law, we have some- 
thing superior to the attempt of Kant and Butler to set up 
ethical heney on the basis of the more formal principle of 
the law. We are, however, quite willing to allow that Kant’s 
insistence on a good will was a return to the position of 
Jesus so far that he saw the need for a deeper ethical 
grounding than could be found in intelligence, when he set 
forth his formal will of the good. Christian ethics 
cannot be held to be an independent science, dissociate 
from our original moral faculties and the apprehensions ot 
duty which these bring with them.” 


We turn from these abstract discussions to two short 
studies on Schleiermacher and Origen. Now, if two men 
who were well acquainted with Schleiermacher had a talk 
about him each would assume in the other a body of know- 
ledge, which need not be made explicit, and the conversa- 
tion would move on that footing. This is how Dr. Lindsay 
has written. The ordinary well-read man has a vague 
notion that Schleiermacher lived in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, that he represented that liberal ten- 
dency in theology which the Tractarians branded as Ger- 
man, and that he was a student of Plato. It does not help 
us much in forming a notion of his influence to have a list 
of names given in which Dorner, Martensen, Nitzsch, 
Neander, Bleek, and Ewald are hardly a third. It appears that 
some have seen in Schleiermacher a precursor of Ritsch- 
lianism, and we wish that Dr. Lindsay had followed up this 
suggestion to see what it is worth, instead of dismissing it 
with the remark, “ Hard would it be to find any positive 
view which faith can take, that may not be set in relation to 
Schleiermacher.” Origen is more systematically treated, so 
far as that is possible within the limits of a short essay, 
and this essay appears to be the best piece of work in the 
collection, which concludes with two rather unsatisfying 
essays on “ Man and the Cosmos” and “ Mysticism.” 


H, M. C. 
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A SWEDISH STORY BOOK. 


Farry TALES FROM THE SWEDISH OF BaRoNn G, DjJURKLOW. 
Translated by H. L. Brekstad, with Illustrations by Th. 
Kittelsen and Erik Werenskiold. London: William 
Heinemann. 


‘THE charming stories collected some twenty years ago by 
Baron Djurklow from the Swedish country-side, are now 
presented for the first time in an excellent English transla- 
tion by Mr. Breekstad, to whom also the English reader is 
indebted for a luxurious edition of Hans Andersen’s tales, 
published, as is the book under notice, by Mr. Heinemann. 
The title of the book is Fairy Tales from the Swedish, 
while the preface describes the collection as one of Folk 
and Fairy tales. Few of the stories narrated can be pro- 
perly described as fairy tales, while many of them are ex- 
cellent moral fables. One might have been taken from 
4Esop. It is that of a youth who, having caught sight of a 
fox, resolved to capture it, but meanwhile indulged his 
mind with speculation as to how he would dispose of the 
skin, and at last to warn passengers against trampling on 
an imaginary field of rye, sewn with the proceeds of the 
sale of the skin, shouted so loudly, that the fox ran away. 
The story of the elderly couple, who, having waited long 
for a suitor for their mature daughter, when one did at last 
present himself left him to his own thoughts while they 
discussed apart with the maiden what her first baby should 
be called, has probably its parallel in the folklore of many 
countries. The charm of this book for the English reader, 
old or young, is that it echoes many of the morals taught by 
the legends that delighted his own childhood while it takes 
him to another land—a land of forest, stream and lake, of 
healthy, if of rough and hard existence. The stories are 
unquestionably time-honoured, and have been told during 
many generations round the peasant’s hearth, and in the 
nurseries and schoolrooms of the well to do. 
amuse and interest, not only the young, but also those who 
have left childhood, and even youth, far behind, and he 
who knows how to read old tales and legends between the 
lines will from its perusal gather a fair notion of the charac- 
ter of the Swedish countryman, his thrift, shrewdness, and 
humour. 

The evil one himself; under the familiar name of “ Old 
Nick” plays a prominent part in the stories, a part which 
is, of course, malevolent, but pleasantly so. He is more 
than once worsted by ‘Titta Gra, a famous character in 
Swedish legend, and perhaps without an analogue in the 
folk stories of other countries. ‘This famous person is 
given in the book the English name of “ Katie Grey,” but 
the point of the “ Titta” in Swedish is thus lost, for that 
word means “ peeping” or “ prying,” and the old witch her- 
self, as every Swedish child knows, is the embodiment of 
slander, of envious mischief-making, with whose malice 
and cunning even the devil himself is unable to cope. The 
book is well illustrated with drawings replete with Swedish 
character and humour, the frontispiece by Carl Larsson being 
especially meritorious. Larsson, of coyrse, is in the very 
first rank of Swedish artists, and of the highest merit as a 
draughtsman and black and white designer. His own 
book, Ett lem (at home), in which he describes and de- 
picts his town summer residence in Dalicarnia, would also, 
like Mr. Brekstad’s story book, form a charming Christ- 
mas gift, sure to be appreciated by anyone, but especially 
by those who like to learn something of other lands and 
other peoples, their customs, and their art. We are not 
aware that the Zt Hem is known or procurable in England. 


Karin CAGNEY. 


HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.—TWENTY-SEVENTH EXHIBI- 
TION OF MODERN PICTURES. Open Daily, 10 to 5, 
Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, W. Admission 1s. 
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SCHOOLS. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half-yearly 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commence on Monday, the 13th of January, 1902. 

In addition to the Examination at the University, Provincial 
Examinations will be held at the University, Birmingham ; The 
Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol; College and 
Technical Buildings, Dumfries Place (for University College), 
Cardiff; The Technical College, 204, George-street, Glasgow ; 
The Yorkshire College, Leeds ; Rutherford College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne ; The High School, Nottingham ; The Technical Schools, 
Plymouth ; and The Grammar School, Portsmouth. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the External Registrar 
(University of London, South Kensington, London, S.W.) for a 
Form of Entry on or before Novemher 25th, which must be 
returned on or before December st. 

ARTHUR W. RUCKER, 


November 11th, 1901. Principal. 





CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. 
Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises, 
Staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20, 
Junior School until the age of 11. 
The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 
Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 


Principal, Miss E. THomrson. 


Bracing Moorland Air. 
Good Resident and Visiting 
Boys are also received in the 





MARCINA, WEST WORTHING. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Miss Hickey (tormerly G. P. D. S. Co., Ld.) and Miss G. S, Cottert, L.L.A., 
receive a limited ber of Resident and Day Pupils. Detached house ; 
Certified Sanitation; Excellent Garden. Close to Sea and Country. Modern 
educational advantages. Resident Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical 
exercises and games, tennis, hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by 
medical profession. 








BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Principal, Miss CLark. 
Arm.—An all-round development of mind and body. 


Cuaracreristics.—A Simple, Free, Country Life. Great Thoroughness 
in Work, Small Classes, 


No Competition, Marks, or Prizes. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 


Principal—F, W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


S.E 





Home Comforts. Public School Tra‘ning. 


Practical Science Teaching. Five Laboratories. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade Public School. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 

Opened Sept., 1900, in buildings specially designed. 


Foundation Scholarships— 
Next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Dec, 3. 





SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


“ Gorky is to be the new illumination for the world of the thoughtful.” 


FOMA GORDYEEFF. By MAXIM GORKY. Translated 
from the Russian » Isabel F. Hapgood. Cloth, 6s. 


y the Author of ‘* The Doctor.” 
THE BOURGEOIS. 





By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


(Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
“ We have seldom, if ever, opened a book and read it through at one sitting with 
more unalloyed delight than we have felt for ‘The Bourgeois.’.. ._« Remark- 
able as a study and excellent for its literary qualities.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN EDITOR’S SERMONS ON DAYS OF THE CHURCH 


YEAR, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. By Sir EDWARD 
RUSSELL. Editor of the ‘Liverpool Daily Post,” Author of “ That 
Reminds Me,” &c. With an introduction by the Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
Cloth, 6s, — 

ORGET. for publication at an early date. 


BEFORE I "ORG T. The autobiography of a Chevalier 
d'Industrie. By ae he CHEVALIER. Very fully illustrated. 16s, net. 


A BANKER’S LOVE STORY. By ARCHIBALD 
McILROY, Author of “‘ By Lone Craig-Linnie Burn,” &c. 
Cloth, 6s. 

BARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By 


D. Two vols. Fully illustrated. 21s. per set net. 


ALCOHOLISM. A Study in Heredity. By G. ARCHDALL 
REID. Cloth, 6s. net. 
STEPHEN KYRLE. An Australian Story. By Mrs. T. R. 
ANDREWS. Cloth, 6s. 
Second Edition. 


A JILT’S JOURNAL. By RITA, Author of “Vanity: The 


Confessions of a Court Modiste,” &c. (Unwin' s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


YORKE, THE ADVENTURER. By LOUIS BECKE 


(Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED By HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 


Tonnage 3,254; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 
December 23rd.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa 
(for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, 
and back to Marseilles. A 25 days’ Cruise for 
27 Guineas and upwards. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 














£10 10s. and £13 13s. TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS and ST. GOTHARD ROUTES. 
Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and the Riviera. 

£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 

£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and TOBOGGAN- 
ING PARTIES to CHAMONIX and to 
GRINDELWALD. 


A WORLD'S TOUR for 200 GUINEAS. 





Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. 
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> Wochenfehrift fur Politik. 
| g a On Volkswirthschaft 
und Litteratur. 





Herausgegeben von 


hat wihrend ihres 17 
Dr. Th. BARTH., Dic Dation jihrigen Bestehens die 
liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
Preis pro Quartal des Sffentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 


ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 











Mark 3.75. hervorragender  Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
a Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 
TERMS OF sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 

. . SUBSCRIPTION. x Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
One Year. schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 


Postal Union ... Fr. 46 | U2gen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
Great Britain £1 16 7] des Theaters und der schinen Litteratur ein. 
United States... $8.81 | Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
Six Months. ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 

ro on ry i " schichte und kurze Erzihlungen. In den 
United States ... $4.40 | liandelspolitischen Kiimpfen der Gegenwart 
Three Months. nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vork- 
Postal Union... Fr.12] impferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 


Great Britain £0 9 6] h 1 4 
United States ~. $2.29 ervorragende Stellung ein 
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From J. NISBET AND GO.’S LIST. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


ROBESPIERRE. 


A STUDY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, late Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxfcird. Author of ‘* Danton,” ‘‘ Paris,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 16 16s. 


UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. 


Portraits of some famous women of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Eighteenth Centuries. By GABRIELLE FESTING, Author 
of ** J. H. Frere and his Friends.” Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is a book you will read to the last word and thank the 
writer.”—-Academy. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 

By Mrs. GERALD GURNEY. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt has been left for Mrs. Gurney to lift a veil from the child 
life of Queen Victoria which enables one to get a knowledge of 
Her Majesty's education such as no previous biographer has 
been in a position to furnish.” —Scotsman. 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

1os. 6d. net. By ANTHONY HOPE. And 6s. 

A New Series and a New Issue, with Eight Illustrations by 
Mr. Christy. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with 18 Illustrations, special binding, 
10s. 6d. net. 

















KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


A UNION OF HEARTS. Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 
‘* It may be doubted if ever KATHARINE TYNAN herself 
has | written a more fascinating tale.” —Scotsman. 





SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
Work and Life. By J. A, HOBSON. Demy 8ve, 7s. 6d. net, 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 








21, Berners-street, London, W, 
OUR BEAUTIFUL 
10/6 TEACHERS’ BIBLE FOR 5/11 


Post free, —— type, with ‘‘Manual,” and 147 Unique Illustra- 

tions, size 7 by 5. Bound in limp morocco, with overlapping 

edges; or in a better quality 78. 6d. Abroad, 6d, extra. 
Principal FAIRBAIRN writes: 


“ The amount of information condensed in your ‘ Manual,’ and the number of 
competent scholars employed on it, are truly remarkable. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


** Sir Henry ees is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
tor a copy of his Handboo 

“ Nothing better coal be wished for.”"—British W eekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary guides."—Zondon Daily Chronicle, 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 





The Isle of Wight, The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of feameetion. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 


Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham, 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 

Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Penmaenmavr, 
Llanfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli, 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads, 





‘A brilliant book.”— Zhe Times. “ Particularly good.”"—Academy. 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Ziverpool Daily Post. 
** It very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


grd Edition, Revised, 58. ; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON — By E. Ee COOK and E. T. COOK, m.a, 


1s. The Hotels of the World. A Benthock to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World 


LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: SIMPKIN 
MARSHALL & CO.. LTD. 
The Railway Bookstalls and qll Booksellers 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

Cobb (William Frederick, D.D.), Theology Old and New, “‘ The Church's Out- 
look” Series, 2s. 6d. Elliot Stock. 

Drummond (Robert B.), The Christology of the New Testament: Five Exposi- 
tory Discourses, 1s. Philip Green. 

The Catholic Church from Within, with a Preface by the Cardinal Archbishop of 

Vestminster, 6s. 6d. net. Longmans, Green. 

Matheson (George, M.A., D.D.), Times of Retirement: Devotional Meditations. 
With a biographical sketch of the Author by Rev. D. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 
James Nisbet. 

Neatby (Wm. Blair, M.A.), A History of the Plymouth Brethren, 6s. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

Miller (J. R., D.D.), The Shining Hope, or Glimpses of Immortality, 6d. net. 
Sunday School Union. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

Stephen (Leslie) (Edited by), Letters of John Richard Green, rss. net. 
Macmillan, 

Skrine (Francis Henry, F.S.S,), Life of Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I., 
M.A., LL.D., 16s. net. Longmans, Green. 

Glover (Terrot Reaveley, M.A.), Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, ros. net. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 

Essays on the Teaching of History, by F. W. Maitland, H. M, Gwatkin, R. L. 

oole, W. E. Heitland, W. Cunningham, J. R. Tanner, W. H. Woodward, 
Cc. H. K. Marten, and W. J. Ashby, 2s. 6d, net. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 

How (Frederick Douglas), Noble Women of our Time, 5s. Isbister. 

O’Brien (R. Barry), The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen, with a Portrait and 
Facsimiles, ros. 6d. Smith, Elder. 

ART. 

Wyllie (W. L., A.R.A.), Marine Painting in Water Colour, 5s. Cassell, _ 

Berenson (Bernhard), Lorenzo Lotto, an Essay in Constructive Art Criticism, 
rss. net. George Bell. 

Cust (Robert H. Hobart, M.A.), The Pavement Masters of Siena (1369-1562), 
** Handbooks ot the Great Craftsmen” Series, Edited by G. C. Williamson, 
Litt.D., 5s. George Bell. 

SCIENCE. 

Bastian (H. Charlton, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.), Studies in Heterogenesis, with 210 
Illustrations from Photomicrographs, First Part, 7s. 6d. Williams and 
Nergate. 

CLASSICAL. 

Neil, Robert Alexander, M.A., LL.D. (Edited by), The Knights of Aristophanes, 

ros. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
MILITARY. 


“Linesman,” Words by an Eye-witness, The Struggle in Natal, 6s. William 
Blackwood, 
GARDENING. ; 
Jekyll (Gertrude), Lilies for English Gardens: a Guide for Amateurs. compiled 
from information published lately in the ‘‘ Garden,” with the addition of some 
Original Chapters, 8s. 6d. net. “ Country Life” Office. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Birrell (Augustine), Miscellanies, 5s. Methuen. ' = 

Quilter (Harry, M.A.), What's What: a Guide for To-day to Life as it is and 
Things as they are, 6s. net. Swan Sonnenschein. 

Rawnsley (Rev. H. D.), Ruskin and the English Lakes, 5s. net. Glasgow : James 
Hedishen, 

Russell (Sir Edward), An Editor's Sermons on Days of the Church Year, and 
Other Subjects, with an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Hereford, 6s. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

Osborn (Christabel), Medicine, with an Introduction by Mrs. Garrett Anderson, 
M.D., “Manuals of Employment for Educated Women,” 1s, Walter 
Scott. 

Horton (George), Modern Athens, Illustrated by Corwin Knapp-Linson. A. H. 
Bullen. 

Aitken (J. R.), Love in its Tenderness: Idylls of Enochdhu. Paisley: A. 
Gardner. 

A Sportswoman’s Love Letters, by , 38. 6d. R. A. Everett. 

Black (Hugh), Culture and Restraint, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Watson (E. H. Lacon), Christopher Deane: a Character Study at School and 
College, 6s. Elkin Matthews. - , 

James Flaunty, or The Terror of the Western Seas. Jack B. Yeats’s Plays in 
the Old Manner, ts. net. Elkin Matthews ‘ 

Hough (P. M., B.A.), Dutch Life in Town and Country. With 32 Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. net. George Newnes. 


CHRISTMAS AND GIFT BOOKS, 

Baldwin (May), A Popular Girl: a Tale of School Life in Germany, 3s. 6d. 
W. and R, Chambers, 3 

Barrow-North (H.), Jerry Dodds, Millionaire : a School Yarn ot Merriment and 
Mystery, 3s. €d. W. and R,. Chambers. : 

Home (Andrew), Out of Bounds: a Series of School Stories, 3s. 6d. W.and R. 
Chambers. 

“ Lassie,” by the Author of ‘‘ Laddie,” &c., 1s. W. and R. Chambers. 

Fenn (G. Manville), The Kopje Garrison: a Tale of the Boer War, 5s. 
W. and R. Chambers. 

Kenyon (C. R.), The Argonauts of the Amazon, 3s. 6d. W. and R. Chambers. 

Timlow (Elizabeth Westyn), A Nest of Girls, or Boarding-School Days, 6s. 
W. and R. Chambers. 

The Children's Treasury of Pictures and Stories, 1s. Thos. Nelson. 

Burnham (Hampden, M.A.), Jack Ralston, or the Outbreak of the Nauscopees : 
a Tale of Life in the North-East of Canada, 5s. Thos. Nelson. 

** Brenda,” A Little Brown Tea-Pot, 2s. 6d. John F. Shaw. 

Everett-Green (E.), The Secret of Maxshelling, 5s. John F. Shaw. 

Munroe (Kirk), Longteather, the Peacemaker ; or, The Belt of Seven Totems, 
3s. 6d. George Newnes. 

Mackie (John), The Heart of the Prairie, 3s. 6d. George Newnes. 

Synge (Mrs. Hamilton), Dickie, 1s. 6d. Thos. Nelson. 

a» (Ellinor Davenport), On Honour: a School and Home Story. Thos. 
sveison., 

Strange Adventures in Dicky-Bird Land: Stories told by Mother Birds to 
Amuse their Chicks, and Overheard by R. Kearton, F.Z.S., Illustrated with 
Photographs direct from Nature by Cherry Kearton, 3s. 6d. Cassell. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Eliot (George), Daniel Deronda, ‘* Warwick Edition,” 2 vols., 2s. cach. Wm. 


* * * 


Blackwood. 
Beckford (Wm., Esq.), The History of Caliph Vathek. With an Introduction 
and Notes by E. Denison Ross, 1s. Methuen. 


A Little Book of Light Verse, with an Introduction and Notes by Anthony C. 
Deane, M.A., ts. 6d. net. Methuen. 

Doyle (A. Conan), The Great Boer War : a Two Years’ Record, 1899-1901. New 
Edition, completed to October 11, 1901, the second anniversary of the declara- 
tion of war, 7s. 6d. Smith, Elder, 











Thackeray (William Makepeace), ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” edited by Walt i 

: Illustrations b Charlee E. rock, 3 Ng - borg I; M. Dent. pune, we 

O'Neill (Moira), The Elf-Errant. Illustrated by W. E. F. Britten, 3s. 6d. A. H. 
ullen. 

Meredith (George), The Works of: “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” “ Beau- 

—_ s Career,” “ The Egoist,” “‘ Diana of the Crossways.” Pocket Edition 

2s. €d. net pervol. Archibald Constable. ‘ 


FICTION. 
Beatty (W.), The Shadow of the Purple. Paisley: A. Gardner. 
Hare (Christopher), How Cynthia went A-Maying : a Romance of Long Ago, 
wherein the —— of Wardour Castle is truly chronicled, 3s. 6d. Isbister. 
Masson (Rosaline), In Our Town, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 
— Sarah Orne), The Tory Lover, 6s. Smith, Elder. 
ocke (William J.), The Usurper, 6s. John Lane. 
Adeler (Max), Captain Bluitt, 6s. Ward, Lock. 
Wells (H. G.), The First Men in the Moon, 6s. George Newnes. 
Clarke (T. Kingston), Men vy. Devils, 6s. Sands. 
Hill (Headon), The Peril of the Prince: a Romance of Modern Anarchism, 6s. 
. A. Pearson. 
Howard (Lady Mabel), The Failure ot Success, 6s. Longmans, Green. 
McIlroy (Archibald), A Banker's Love Story, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Nesbit (E.), Thirteen Ways Home,6s. A. + 
Fraser (Peter), Tatty : a Study of a Young Girl, 6s. A. Treherne. 
——— (Eden), Fancy Free, 6s. Methuen. 
Sandurs (Newton), Concerning some Fools and their Folly, 6s. Sands. 
Serao (Matilde), The Ballet Dancer, and On Guard, 6s. . Heinemann. 
a {Morgan), Richard Halpin: a Romance of the New Navy, 6s, 
mith, er, 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Atlantic Monthly, November, rs. net. Gay and Bird. 


Forum, November, 35 cents. Forum Publishing Ce. 
Idler, November, 6d. Dawbarn and Ward. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 








Invested Funds ... oth as ..»  £40,000,000. 








THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL. 


HAVERSTOCK HILL & HORNSEY RISE. 
FounpeD 1758. 


Patrons : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Treasurer : 
Horace B. Marsuatt, Esq., J.P., D.L., SHerirr or Lonpon. 
Maintains and Educates FIVE HUNDRED Fatherless Children, varying in 
age from INFANCY to FOURTEEN Years. An Undenominational Institution 
supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
Hep is urgently needed. 
Contributions will be thankfully received and all information given by— 


Office, 73, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





ALEXANDER GRANT, 
Secretary. 


BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 


Money, New: Clothes, and Material 


May be sent to Miss E. D. Brapsy, 19, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be giad to give 
further information ; 


Second-hand Clothes 
To Mrs. MackaiL, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W. 














Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-out Garments Free. 





OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Many people have old or 
disused false teeth ; full value in cash or offer per return of post.—R. D, & J. B. 
FRAsER, Ltp., Princes Street, Ipswich, the largest and oldest buyers in the world 
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“THEH SPHAKER” 


OFFERS TO ITS READERS 
A STANDARD LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


AND 










In Extent, The Ideal 
In Scope, IN Library of 
In Quality, PRICE General History 
FOR FOR 


THE BUSY MAN. THE MILLION. 


Mental Equipment means Increased Value 


LITTLE MORE THAN HALF PRICE. 


For a FIRST PAYMENT of 8S. only, THE WHOLE LIBRARY, 


STORY OF THE NATIONS 


56 VOLUMES, 


Delivered to the Subscriber. 


Written by Profusely Beautifully Handsomely 
Specialists. Illustrated. Printed. Bound. 


A LIVE SERIES IN CONSTANT DEMAND. 
Not a REMAINDER, but a NEW EDITION. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY can now be had for MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
on terms which READY CASH could not formerly secure. 


MONTHLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





BOUND IN CLOTH. BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO. 
First payment 8s., and Sixteen further payments of | First payment 15s,, and Fifteen further payments of 
10s, each. | 20s. each. 
CASH PAYMENT 
BOUND IN CLOTH, £8. BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO, £15. 





Free DELIVERY IN THE LONDON PosTAL District ; OUTSIDE THAT DistricT AT PURCHASER’s Cost. 





On receipt of a post-card addressed to 
THE MANAGER, 
‘* THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
An ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK will be sent FREE, entitled ‘‘ BRIEF GLIMPSES,” giving full particulars 
of this SPECIAL OFFER of THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY. 





Specimen copies of these books may be seen at 
‘*THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare or 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 


Morocco House, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 


orto THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 





3,007 
THE HEWS- 
BOONS PAPERS 
and RE- 
BLESSINGS. | COMMEND 
THEM. 








6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 








MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
SURE SC: EC CD AA 


NDEX.—The Index of Vol. IV. of THe SpeEaKER 

(new series) is NOW READY, and may be ob- 

tained gratis on application to THe SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





“The standard of highest purity.”—The Lancet. 


Cadbury's 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE— 
THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


&@- When asking for Cocoa insist on having CADBURY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds ... £11,700,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. 





Sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death 
during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of other 
Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of consider-> 
ably over 5) per cent. to the Original Assurances. 

The next division of Surplu; takes place at 3lst December, 1901. 


LONDON: 17, KING WILLIAM STREET, EC. 
WEST END BRANCH: 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





ESTABLISHED :8s5:. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


2 of on the minimum monthly balances of 
o when not drawn below £100. ° 


| 
7 
| 


. DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
4 of on deposits repayable on demand 1 o] 
2 ° 2 ‘o 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











CAN BE RENEWED 
AGAIN AND AGAIN 
BY PLACING IN A 
CLEAR FIRE. 


Plain, 6d.; Post 
Free, 9d. 


Hand Painted, 
ls. ; Post Free, 
ls. 3d. 


Price Lists and 
Press Opinions Free 
on Application, 





Ask your Stationer tor 
the Patent Everlastiny 


POROUS 
BLOTTER 


PAPER 
WEIGHT 


Durable. 
Economical. 





METHOD OF USING BLOTTER. 


THE EVERLASTING BLOTTER AND ADVERTISING CO., Limited, 
8 and 9, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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